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Our Debt to Spain 


ENOR DON RAMON PEREZ DE AYALA, 
Spain’s Ambassador to England, is a distin- 
guished man of letters, and it was his intention to contri- 


part of the first schoolboy consciousness as the Battle 
of Hastings. Though it is impossible to forget that it 
was in that challenge to the greatness of Spain that 


bute a foreword to this 
number of THE BOOKMAN, 
which is concerned predomin- 
antly with the culture of 
modern Spain. Unfortun- 
ately however indisposition 
has prevented him from 
undertaking any work in 
addition to the _ onerous 
duties connected with his 
office, and thus this issue 
appears without an article 
from his pen. But that it 
has his interest I know, for 
the last time I saw him we 
talked of it, and in the course 
of his conversation he gave 
me his advice and encourage- 
ment. He spoke then much 
of Spain and her great 
heritage of literature, and 
though for the moment he is, 
as a man of affairs, primarily 
concerned with momentous 
political and social issues, it 
is impossible for one to for- 
get that behind it all he 
retains the spirit and the 
outlook of the artist. By 
his writing he was an 
ambassador of literature long 
before he was made the Ambassador of the newest 
Republic. 

The articles and reviews on Spain in this number 
have been written by men intimately acquainted with 
the land and its language. Some have lived there for 
many years together; some have been regular and 
sympathetic visitors; some are students who have 
delved into the literature of the country for the purposes 
of research and translation. Taken together, they do 
I think give to the reader a vivid impression of modern 
Spain as revealed in its art. 

To the uninitiated, among whom I must count myself, 
the word “ Spain ”’ calls up many and confused associa- 
tions. Chiefly—as I suppose it must to any English- 
man—historical. The Spanish Armada is as much a 


Senor Don Ramon Pérez de Ayala. 


the greatness of England first 
definitely emerged, yet the 
bitterness of the story is so 
long since dead that few 
even remember that the 
king who sent the Armada 
had once sat on the English 
throne. Or we see Spain 
dimly caricatured through 
the haze of theatrical 
romance, a land of im- 
possible encounters and 
languorous music. As it 
suits our fancy, we see her 
institutions and beliefs as 
subjects for disputation or 
as illustrations for argument. 
We grow _ humanitarian 
over a bull-fight or indignant 
over a past Inquisition 
and a present priestcraft. 
Monarchy, Dictatorship, 
Republic provide us with a 
political thesis and, if we 
muse on the rise and fall of 
civilisations, we remember 
how Spain exterminated two 
great’ cultures—the Moorish 
in Europe and the Aztec in 
America. 

But beyond the reach 
of disputation lies Spain’s greatest gift to the 
world and her crowning glory. For from the 
imagination of one of her sons, a writer, there came 
forth the figure of a crazy knight to invade the 
thought of the world; he has become a unique 
symbol at the very heart of modern consciousness, and 
his name has given a new word to other languages than 
his own. And there to-day is no one of us but 


“‘ Sees across a weary land a straggling road in Spain 


Up which a lean and foolish knight for ever rides in 
vain.” 


Our debt to Spain can be best measured by considering 
the greatness of our loss had there been no Don Quixote. 
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SPAIN: A LITERARY PILGRIMAGE 
By Henry Baerlein 


N the Spanish Republic there are many wonderful 
old towns, and many of them claim attention 
when we think of Spanish literature. We might be at 
a loss where to begin, if it were not that all the rival 
cities will most willingly give precedence to Argamasilla 
de Alba, a village miles from the nearest railway station 
—a village of no consequence except that it is the birth- 
place of the greatest book in the Spanish language. 
Cervantes was spending some time, we are told, in the 
local prison, and to relieve the monotony he imagined 
a series of adventures for a certain eccentric citizen of 
Argamasilla, a knight of that torrid, wind-swept region 
of La Mancha whose portrait is to be seen to this day 
in the church. “ Don Quixote’’ has been translated 
into scores of languages; in Spanish alone there have 
been hundreds of editions; and three hundred years 
after the first publication a very handsome edition was 
set up in the dungeon where Miguel de Cervantes wrote 
the first immortal sentences. He was not much more 
comfortably housed in Toledo when he wrote his tale 
of the “Illustrious Handmaid.’’ What interruptions 
he must have suffered from the other frequenters, human 
and otherwise, of that noisome hostelry! How striking 


is the contrast between his abode and that of his fellow- 


townsman, El Greco, whose charming villa stands in 
a delicious garden. The marquis, patron of the arts, 


who a few years ago put this house in order, to the 


From“ A Marjorca Holiday,” by Ada Harrison (Gerald Howe). 


The Pighe 


gratification of armies of tourists, may really have 
thought that El Greco once lived there. Well, anyhow 
he possessed a house somewhere in that quarter of 
Toledo and, as he received comparatively vast fees for 
his pictures, he probably had a noble habitation. El 
Greco was not only a painter, but a sculptor and a writer, 
though all his writings, which are said to have been 
very philosophic, have been lost. 

Toledo, a venerable lady on her giant throne of rock, 
and Valladolid in the dust of Castile, each of them was 
the capital before the choice fell on that upstart place, 
Madrid. So that the literary associations of Madrid 
resemble those of Berlin much more than those of London 
and Paris, to say nothing of Rome and Athens. If we 
would walk in the footsteps of Spain’s national hero, 
the Cid, we must leave the modern capital and visit the 
picturesque little town of Zamora, where the honour 
of knighthood was conferred upon him, the ceremony 
being accomplished in a chapel you can only enter if 
you can find the old woman with the key; and this is 
perhaps as well, for the capitals on some of the pillars 
—comments by the regular clergy on the monks—are 
more than a trifle Rabelaisian. The Cid may not have 
been a hero without reproach, he may have been cruel 
on occasion and treacherous, but he is enshrined in the 
great epic poem, the “ Crénica rimada del Cid.”’ Go 
to Valencia if you would see where he triumphed over 
the Moor, and there you can ascend the 
mighty tower from which, with his faithful 
wife and his daughter, he gazed at the lovely, 
fertile land. Go to Burgos, whose cathedral 
is magnificently Gothic, with a splendid chapel 
to this famous son of that province. 

I have alluded to the Moors, and it would be 
absurd to write of the literary associations of 
the Spanish towns and to omit what happened 
in Cordova, for instance, and in Seville when 
they were under Moorish rule. In the many 
volumes of Hammar-Purgstall, the indefatig- 
able Austrian Orientalist, there are collected 
an enormous number of poems composed by 
male and female Moors. So _ universally 
practised was the art of poetry that there are 
special divisions for oculists, for astronomers 
and for princesses of each of the reigning 
houses. A good many of these poems are 
meritorious, even to us who shrink from 
hyperbole and poetic conceits. That was 
verily a golden age, when the Moors erected 
the wonderful mosque of Cordova, which is a 
glorification of the tent. And even as the 
tent is a symbol of that which passes, so was 
the Moor acutely conscious of the transience 
of things, and thus he soared to the sublime in 
handiwork and fancy. “I have carefully 
noted every happy day that I have had in 
my life,’’ said Abd al-Rahman III, the greatest 
of the Omayyads, “‘ and I have reigned,’’ he 
Ss said, “ for fifty years, laden with honours, yet 
mn in all my long life I have only had fourteen 

days without any bitterness.” 
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I have spoken of Valencia del Cid, as it is officially 
called, much as we say Bognor Regis. In our own day 
the most celebrated of Valencian writers has been 
Vicente Blasco Ibafiez, who began, in ‘‘ Flor de Mayo,” 
by depicting scenes of Valencian country life. After- 
wards he made the bull-ring, the precincts of a cathedral 
and other typical Spanish atmosphere the groundwork 
of his books ; but Valencia gloried in her son who had 
gone out into the larger world. She elected him as a 
republican deputy at a time when the republicans were 
not as numerous as nowadays. And Blasco Ibaitiez 
was a very vigorous politician ; his pamphlet attacking 
Don Alfonso enjoyed a wide circulation. It became 
necessary for its author to live abroad, and the last 
years of his life were spent in a villa in the south of 
France. 

Wherever we travel in Spain we find ourselves in a 
literary environment, ancient or modern. The local 
histories are often of the greatest interest. At Valladolid 
one does well to consult a book by Dr. Matias Sangrador 
Vitores, who flourished in the middle of the nineteenth 
century ; it is the “ Ilistory of the very noble and loyal 
city of Valladolid from its most remote antiquity down 
to the death of Ferdinand VII.”’ Dr. Vitores states that 
Queen Isabella the Catholic was in favour of treating 
a heretic persuasively rather than with the usual rigour 
of the Inquisition ; he believes that if she could have 
prevailed against the Inquisition she would have 
obtained what they were aiming at. In the copy of the 
book that I was reading, some unknown person had 
adorned this page with a foot-note. ‘“‘ From where,” 
he asks, ‘‘ does the author deduce that the Queen’s 
method would have produced its effect? There is 
to-day an abundance of catechisms, but neither the 
Protestant nor the Jewish wickedness has ceased.” 
One wonders what this gentleman thinks of the 
republican government which has decreed the perfect 
liberty of all religions. : 

At Salamanca there is in a little park a charming 
memorial to the poet Gabriel y Galan. Behind it is a 
well-equipped library, the books of which can be taken 


The Dance of the Sixes. 
From the painting by Gonzalo Bilbao in the possession of Lord Rosebery. 


From “ Spain As It Is,”’ by Helen Camerai Gordon (Methuen). 


out and read all over the park. Another local poet 
is Meléndez Valdés (1754-1817), who sang of the felicity 
of rustic life and, according to Salamanca’s wise Bishop 
Tavira, that poem smells of thyme. A contemporary 
of his, Juan Pablo Forner, was not a bad versifier but was 
so pugnacious—pouring his invective on so many people 
and on the Spanish Academy—that a time came when 
he was forbidden to publish anything whatever save 
with explicit royal authorisation. 

The walled city of Avila is one of the most picturesque 
places in the world. It also contains the superb library 
of the Marquis of Benavites. The catalogued books, 
etc., number 26,000; of ‘“‘ Don Quixote”’ alone there 
are I19 Spanish editions. One of the most interesting 
documents is a Papal dispensation for the marriage of 
St. Theresa’s parents, who were related to each other. 
She of course is Avila’s most famous child. There 
is in the library a delightful room, where about a 
dozen readers can sit in arm-chairs, and this is open 
to all. 

Now that the Republic has been established, we are 
hearing much more about the provinces of Spain than 
was the case under the former centralised regime. But 
the healthy individual life of the provinces has for a 
long time displayed itself in the sphere of letters. Thus 
—not taking them in chronological order—we. have 
the Condesa Pardo Bazan, who on account of her 
eminence as poet, romancer, essayist, critic, lecturer and 
politician was created a countess in her own right. 
She excelled in her descriptions of the Galician peasant 
and landscape. Juan Valera, author of the famous 
novel, ‘‘ Pepita Jiménez,”’ is at his best in Andalusia ; 
life to him is a brilliantly diverting comedy. As for 
Pereda, who resembled Dickens in that he used carica- 
ture as a weapon, it was the province of Santander, as 
for example in his ‘‘ Escenas Montajfiesas,”’ that inspired 
him. Pereda chronicles a reactionary and a picturesque 
Spain ; he feels himself to be on the losing side. One 
prominent exception there is to these regional writers, 
and perhaps Pérez Galddés preserved this detachment 
through having been born in the Canaries. 
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THE ESSENCE OF SPAIN IN HER ARTISTIC ACHIEVEMENT 
By Philip Robinson 


"ESPAGNE, n'est pas un pays comme les autres.” 

L So said Joseph Bonaparte (“El Borracho, 
Bottle Joe,” the Spaniards, with their inbred love of a 
nickname, unfairly dubbed him) to his parvenu brother. 
He was right. The more one sees of Spain, the more 
is one saturated with the feeling that this elusive country 
is a world apart, a world self-contained indeed, but 
composed of harsh, glittering incongruities, primeval 
rather than medieval, realistic and crude rather than 
philosophical or abstract in its outlook. 

The difficulties of writing a book about Spain are 
indeed legion, and the difficulties of saying anything 
fresh on this kaleidoscopic and misunderstood country 
are even greater. Our childhood’s dreams of ‘‘ Carmen,” 
our vague memories of what Alexandre Dumas (fére) 
wrote on his famous journey, all these are generally 
flung overboard, and we are left with—what? ‘‘ What 
went we out for to see ? ’’ asks Lord Derwent, the author 
of a vivid and ambitious study, “ Gova: an Impression 
of Spain”’ (ros. 6d.; Methuen). “Ourselves, but with 


black hair, black eyes, elegant hands and feet, and a_ 


rapid, harsh language ? Deep down, you know it was 
not that, nor was it orange groves, nor the lace of 
Plateresque walls, nor (in spite of all your protests) the 
skyscrapers of the Gran Via in Madrid.” 

Here, parenthetically, one might remark that these 
reiterated protests are indeed a heritage from time 
immemorial of the Spanish race. “‘ Look at our hotels, 
our roads, our taxis, our trains,’”’ they cry—a cry perhaps 
reminiscent of Kipling’s “ Bandar-log.” Well, look ! 
Feast your eyes, if so you wish, on those self-conscious 
turrets of the church-like Post Office, those American 
skyscrapers, silhouetted like gigantic phantoms of 
Modernity against the winnowed azure of the Castilian 
sky. Look too at those palatial cinemas and Grand 
Babylonian hotels. 

““You know,” I return to Lord Derwent, “ we had 
hope in our hearts; and you know that really the hope 
is justified. Is it for nothing that still to-day your 
beggars have a ducal air; that you dare to have 
beggars at all, when you have skyscrapers? Must we 
cry at you, in despair, that you are the only civilised 
country in Europe that still keeps a personality ? and 
that, mot because you are not properly civilised, but 
because whether you are or not, you will never change ; 
it will always be possible to come across God and the 
Devil hand-in-hand in your highways? You are 
Anarchy itself ; for nothing rules you but Catholicism, 
and even that you have twisted to suit your temper. 
And whence are you this Anarchy? Because behind 
your genuflexions looms the new God you have always 
worshipped; the Individual, on handshake terms 
both with God and Devil, and in this case, Heaven 
be praised, a trifle crazy; Man himself, full and 
free.” 

What is the expression you hear most often on the 
thin, contemptuous lips of the lithe young Spaniards 
and the timeless older folk, as they eddy and congregate 
and hiss at awaiter or aprettygirl (““/Guapa! !Guapa!’’) 


in the kaleidoscopic welter of the Puerta del Sol ? 
“tHombre!”’ “Man!” ‘ Si, Hombre!’’ Man is the 
theme—none of your rose-water sentimentalities nor 
lifeless landscapes, your schoolroom theories and abstract 
philosophies. Life is an actual drama, incongruous, 
jerky, unfinished, and the protagonist is Man. Spanish 
literature? What is it, from “‘ Don Quixote”’ to the 
novels of Pérez Galdés and Pio Baroja, but a record of 
Man as he is, not as he ought to be, or as he may be 
in relation to the totality of the Universe? Spanish 
art? The same. El Greco, Velazquez, Murillo and, 
Spanish to the heart of him, Goya—their theme is Man. 
Christs, beggars, kings, monks, majas—these form the 
inevitable foreground of a Spanish picture. And the 
background ? Well, that can be filled in as you please. 
In fact only Velazquez seems to have taken much trouble 
with it, perhaps because the harsh Asiatic lights and 
crinkled aridities of the Castilian plain are too crude 
and too illimitable for the painter’s brush. “‘ The genius 
of Spain,” so says Professor Madariaga, “is homo- 
centric.” 

Lord Derwent’s study has—so it seems to me—sucked 
this bitter pith from the unyielding primevality of 
Spanishness. Goya himself is essentially Spanish, 
though whether, as Lord Derwent implies, he is more 
Spanish than the more comprehensive master, Velazquez, 
is perhaps open to doubt. Velazquez, according to 
Lord Derwent, is a mountain, and “ Spain is not, in the 
end’”’ (so he says), ‘‘a country of mountains, so that 
she has to end by disowning him, and handing him over 
to the world, which is used to mountains; but Goya 
she shakes hands with, and keeps close to her side.” 
Lord Derwent perhaps has forgotten that almost every 
horizon in Spain is bounded by a line of jagged sierras 
(mountains), and that though Castile itself is composed 
mainly of a hard grey tableland, the Sierra Guadarrama 
and the Sierra de Gredos rise like time-worn saws in the 
centre, while both to north and south gleam the lofty, 
snow-covered peaks of the Picos de Europa and the 
Sierra de Nevada. Velazquez then, for all his world 
greatness, is none the less as much Spanish as Goya. 
The two artists are indeed representative of the Spanish 
mentality from different points of view. Velazquez 
embodies the poised, reflective strength of the Spanish 
race. Goya is all impulse, individuality, fierce emphasis, 
Protean vigour. 

Most visitors to the Prado Museum seem prepared 
to overlook or to excuse the unconscious cruelty and 
satire in Goya’s portraits of the reigning family— 
Charles IV (‘not repulsive, but pathetic’’), Maria 
Luisa (“‘ defiant as a stupid and vicious woman can be ’’), 
and the others, pickled there for all ages in their royal 
obtuseness (‘never did kingship receive a shrewder 
blow”’). Yet for the “ Caprichos” and the paintings 
on the walls of the Quinta del Sordo—Goya’s country 
house—now hanging incongruously in that end room 
in the Prado—for these individually less cruel pictures— 
““ Ydioma universal ’’—the respectable and the worldly 
appear to feel an almost religious detestation. Why ? 
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Illustration of a Spanish Proverb 
(El Greco). 
Collection of Mark Oliver, Esq. 


Exhibited at the June Exhibition of Spanish Masters by Tomas Harris at 29, Bruton Street. 


Is it because these paintings—‘ bathed half in a crepus- 
cular glow, half in a light that is more sinister than 
moonlight,” “‘ reality passed through the dyeing-vats 
of nightmare ’’—strike too familiar, but too little 
generally recognised a note in the minds of those who 
see them? Where is Cayatena now? Where is the 
sensual charm of La Maja, the ebony curls of the 
Duquesa de Alba, or the bright jollity of those happy 
madrilenos in the tapestry pictures downstairs? That 
He-Goat, those cowled figures, gibbering filthy excres- 
cences of the subconscious strata of the human mind— 


that Saturn gnawing a human body—those sinister . 


flying figures, instinct with evil and murkiness—what 
modern artist could surpass the suggestive morality, 
the technical skill of these uncanny bichrome pictures ? 
Goya, projected into the night of the macabre, could not 
turn back—‘“ Le beau, c’est le laid.” 

Few writers could be better qualified than Lord 
Derwent for explaining to the English public the moral 
value of these human uglinesses, or—when there is no 
moral value, and the shapes are merely hazardous 
phantoms of the uncontrolled lower regions of the 
imagination—could connect this zest for emptying 
himself of life’s acidity with Goya’s sarcastic and, 
in spite of prosperity, disillusioned portrayal of out- 


ward material pomp in his portraits of Charles IV’s 
family. 

Does not this same inherent bitterness linger in what 
are, after all, his most Spanish pictures, less personal 
though they be, than the “Caprichos’’ and the 
“‘Disparates pretty tapestry pictures of Majos 
and Majas—picnic on the banks of the Manzanares, 
‘‘Blindman’s Buff,” The Harvest,” ‘‘ The Stilts ” ? 
*‘ Here the admirable colourist first declares himself ; 
those mauves and inky blues, those appetizing reds for 
uniforms and maja’s skirts. . . . And all revolves and 
cries out and gesticulates, and nothing is static, and life 
itself, brutal and gay and undiluted, waves at us from 
these adorable canvases, so that we almost dance out 
of the building.” Yes; those pictures of Madrid are 
the essence of Spain, and is there not a suggestion that 
all this is vanity, that the artist knows it, and is painting 
his masterpieces for the Fabrica de Tapices with his 
tongue in his homely cheek? And are those young 
grandees—the new Spain—“ all rapid, hard speech and 
slimness,”’ driving their Bugatti along the road below 
the Moncloa garden “to Avila, to Segovia? merely 
to the golf course ’’—are they, too, any less barbarous, 
less realistic, less colourful, less virile than the figures 
that beckon and allure us from those lovely paintings ? 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF OLD AND 


NEW SPAIN 


By Esme Whittaker 


HE architecture of Spain presents to the student 
the most complex and bewildering picture, and 
in some respects it is the most disappointing in any 
European country. For though there are incompar- 
able masterpieces of building to be found, the general 
impression is that Spain is a corner in which strains 
caught from Europe echo 
and re-echo, until one is 
bewildered, scarcely 
knowing whether to 
attribute certain features 
to native genius or to 
an unusually retentive 
memory, recalling 
thoughts that had long 
passed out of the general 
consciousness of Europe. 

The Moorish influence 
however, was so strong 
and of such duration that 
it became a permanent ingredient in native taste 

and culture. It is the successive waves of fashion 
- which flowed from Europe which hindered, and 
sometimes completely swamped, the individual canons 
of taste which Spain, had she been either ignored 
by Europe or rich enough to enjoy more self-confidence, 
would have undoubtedly evolved. But for the Visigoth 
style, which in the seventh century was a national 
mode of architectural expression, one can say that not 
until the Escorial was built did Spain achieve a definite 
style. The thousand years which lie between is the 
story of successive and contending influences, destroy- 
ing what came before, but themselves never able to take 
a firm hold on the Spanish mind. 

The Visigoth civilisation was swept away by the 
great Moorish invasion. Here however the new culture 
flourished in the South only. From the North the 
Mozarabe culture received little ; the influence was all 
from the East. But this culture too was crushed down, 
attacked from the North by the Christians and from 
Morocco by puritanical and zealous Moslems who left 
standing little that was beautiful. 

» Hereafter the predominating influence comes from 
north of the Pyrenees. The Church, always the most 
important patron of architecture, was to become more 
and more anti-Spanish under French influence. The 
Castilian King, Alfonso VI, chose a Frenchman for his 
confessor ; the Sees fell into French hands, and French 
lords colonised the North of Spain. French architecture 
was imposed upon Spain from without, and one finds a 
mass of Burgundian buildings, and later, at the close of 
the twelfth century, a more sober and restrained French 
Gothic was brought to Spain by Cistercian influence. 
But both the heavily ornamented Gothic favoured by 
the monks of Cluny and this simpler Gothic found no 
growth in the peninsula. If the Spaniards altered what 
France had given them, it was done without understand- 
ing the Gothic spirit and in an attempt to disguise the 
building. Only when the French pattern had traces of 
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From “The Three Cornered Hat,” by 
Don Pedro Antonio De Alarcén (Gerald 
Howe). 


the Romanesque did the Spaniards co-operate and 
develop the style. And speaking generally, it was this 
French influence which dominated until Spain began 
to grow into a wealthy and mighty empire. 

Then under Don Juan II the Spaniards turned towards 
the Netherlands for inspiration, both in painting and in 
architecture. With almost unlimited wealth, and 
possessed by an ambition to record in stone the pom- 
posity and prosperity of their world-wide domination, 
the Spaniards built on a scale which dwarfs anything 
of earlier times. The New Cathedral at Salamanca, the 
cathedrals at Segovia, Seville and Granada are examples 
of this age. Vast in size, with exuberant decoration 
unevenly and often tastelessly distributed, with church 
fittings on an enormous and over-elaborate scale; the 
whole giving the impression that the spirit of the 
Flemings had grown, in the hot climate of Spain, to 
clumsy proportions and had become rank. But even 
while this was the predominant influence, the more cul- 
tured Spaniards had been sensitive to the Renaissance 
in Italy. This showed itself in the Plateresque style of 
decoration, and as Spain was on the point of losing her 
great power, inspired the greatest building in Spain 
which can truly be called Spanish—the Escorial. This 
was the climax to Spain’s varied architectural history ; 
and it is one of the greatest misfortunes that when 
Baroque became the predominant style of Europe, Spain 
should have lost most of her immense wealth and was 
already overbuilt. For this style seems suited above all 
others to the Spanish genius. Always the art of stone 
carving has been supreme in Spain, and often this gives 
a Spanish Romanesque -building something in common 
with the Baroque style. It is the one perfect archi- 
tectural expression of joyous exuberance, and would 
have shown the Spaniards how to incorporate their 
great fantasy and infinite capacity for taking pains with 
the structure of a building. Only too often one finds a 
door exquisitely carved but an excrescence when 
regarded as part of the main structure. 

It is this last period of Spanish architecture which is 
the subject of Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s latest book, 
“Spanish Baroque Art ’’ (7s. 6d.; Duckworth). He is 
already well known to students of Baroque by his two 
previous books, ‘‘ Southern Baroque Art ”’ (in which he 
evokes those past times of delicacy and pomposity with 
magnificent word painting) and his more serious book 
on the Baroque architecture of Germany. 

The present book is, like the one on Germany, 
primarily a guide to all the most important buildings in 
this style in Spain, Portugal and their possessions in the 
New World. It covers ground which is largely unknown, 
and to a still larger extent entirely unappreciated. 
For when dealing with Spain there are elements of 
fantasy and a fertility of imagination which to a more 
sober and heavy northern taste appear barbarically 
incomprehensible, or merely the negation of all taste 
whatsoever. This is perhaps increased by the fact that 
one can point to few really great buildings of this era in 
Spain. Only once or twice had the architects money 
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enough at their disposal to build on that scale which 
Baroque demands for its highest expression. At 
Compostela the great western facade of the cathedral, 
which has two towers two hundred and thirty feet high, 
was completed in 1738 by Fernando Casas y Novoa. It 
is not only the greatest achievement of Spain, but 
must rank as one of the supreme Baroque designs in 
Europe. 

But Mr. Sitwell has the rarest of gifts—a capacity for 
appreciating intensely a work of art, together with the 
restraint which prevents him from naming it needlessly 
and untruly a masterpiece. He writes: 


“Spanish Baroque art presents an extraordinary pro- 
fusion of small and charming things. These cannot be 
ignored, because they produce half the colour of the 
country, and without them the sombre landscape would 
prevail. But they need not be thought of too seriously, 
for they are not intended for that. They are gay and 
brilliant, like Spanish tunes; yet, when that is said, it 
amounts to a great deal.” 


With such a guide one may feel safe, and surrender 
oneself to the enjoyment of those lesser buildings whose 
beauty, though he too often says is indescribable, is 
admirably envisaged on his pages. Through Spain he 
traces clearly and easily the local schools and their 
various characteristics and influence, and gives as com- 
plete an inventory as any outside the professional 
student could desire. 

But although Spain is the home of this particular 
branch of Baroque art, it by no means marked the 
boundaries of its growth. But one third of Mr. Sitwell’s 
book is devoted to Spain and, had he been able to deal 
as fully with the New World as with the Old, 
this third would have dwindled to but a tenth 
or less. 

In Portugal, as one would expect, the 
same culture flourished, but under different 
conditions. Suddenly Brazil added her im- 
mense wealth to the coffers of the Royal 
Family, and Joao V_ became fabulously 
wealthy. To read of his income and ex- 
penditure is to enter a nightmare world of 
plutocracy. The laying of the foundation- 
stone at his palace at Mapa cost alone 
more than £40,000, and then having almost 
rivalled the Escorial in size and expendi- 
ture, he turns to build a tiny chapel at 
Lisbon in an attempt to rival his own 
extravagance. This spendthrift and fantastic 
monarch is not, however, more than a 
picturesque incident in Portuguese culture, 
and most of his work has perished under 
the hands of succeeding politicians. The 
most important feature of Portuguese archi- 
tecture of this date is the use of coloured 
tiles for decoration. This art may be said to 
be truly national; for although one can find 
elsewhere rooms decorated thus, it is usually 
a repetitive pattern that is employed, and 
no large composition. Nor is much known 
about the azulejos, and one must be the 
more grateful to Mr. Sitwell for drawing our 
attention to an unstudied phase of European 
culture, when nearly every such subject 


Photo: Otto Schubert. 


is burdened with 
authorities. 


too many appreciations and 


It is however when he transfers our attention to the 
New World that we meet the most interesting and 
extreme forms of this civilisation. Here, unfortunately, 
the subject is so big that Mr. Sitwell has to a large extent 
been forced to drop any pretence of writing a guide, 
Since there are “‘ nine thousand churches of architectural 
merit ’’ in Mexico, and in all the states of South America 
fine remains of this culture are to be found, one cannot 
expect a complete or nearly complete study from a 
professed dilettante. Mr. Sitwell has limited himself 
to describing half a dozen Baroque churches in Mexico, 
but these present such an interesting and comparatively 
unknown domain to explore, that we must regret that 
he has not written a separate and longer book about the 
subject. Here in the New World we are presented with 
a more unbridled imagination than is ever to be met 
within Europe. The carving is even more exuberant and 
meticulous than in Spain, and added to all are new 
fiercely vivid colour effects. In this country, where 
the greatest Baroque church was built by a prosperous 
mine-owner who arrived a penniless emigrant from 
Bordeaux ; where we find one of the best architects an 
Indian, and great churches being built in the nineteenth 
century, we feel we are faced with one of the most vital 
and interesting cultures which lasted almost to our own 
generation, and which truly belongs to Spain. 


Granada: Sacristy of the Cartuja. 
From “ Spanish Baroque Art,” by Sacheverell Sitwell (Duckworth). 
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TWO MODERN SPANISH POETS 


There has been a great quantity of poetry written in 
Spain during the last ten years. Some of it is poor, some 
merely dull, but there is much that is interesting and 
amusing, and some that is very good indeed. Probably 
the two most important poets are Antonio Machado and 
Juan Ramén Jiménez; they have had a greater influence, 
and have probably written more good verse, than any 
others writing in Spain at the present day. But these 
are men of established reputation, and who have been 
written about before in England. Instead I mean to write 


about two 
younger men 
who have 


definitely 
achieved some- 
thing, but who 
are not vet 
very well 
known outside 
Spain : Federico 
Garcia Lorca 
and Jorge 
Guillén. 
These two 
poets belong 
to the same 
literary group, 
but represent 
different sides 


ofit. Eachare_ 
modern poets— 
- i 4 i difficult 


to imagine 
poems like 
theirs written 
before the War 
—and each are difficult; their poems must be read 
several times (though perhaps this is not entirely true 
of Lorca) before a foreigner can really understand them. 
But Guillén’s have a European, almost a classical quality, 
and Garcia Lorca’s, with all their modernisms, one that 
is popular and typically Spanish. 

The old Spanish ballads are familiar to English readers 
in the translations ot Lockhart, that hardly do them justice. 
Though they are no longer current to-day, they are at least 
in the background of the popular tradition, and dictated 
not only the verse-form that Lorca uses in his ‘‘ Romancero 
gitano ”’ (‘‘ Gipsy Ballads ’’), but also some of the rhythmic 
effects that he employs. But many Spanish folk-songs 
are still current, and little poems called coplas are sung 
by the people and by the professional flamenco singers all 
over the south of Spain. These have a very wide range 
of subject, as may be seen from these prose versions : 


Machado. 


“‘ When I loved, you did not return my love; now that 
you love I cannot return yours. You will enjoy that sad 
love that I enjoyed before.”’ 


or 


“IT went up to the wall, and said to the man who was 
laying it: ‘ What is the good of so many walls, if I climb 
over wherever I want, and whenever I feel inclined ?’ ”’ 


or 


“In the garden of Venus I cut five buds, in the garden 
of Venus. They were the five senses that I left in your 
love.” 


Such effects as these fit in with Lorca’s verse technique 
and subject-matter. With a few exceptions these ballads 
deal with Andalusian subjects, exaggerated and intensi- 
fied. Not only the superb architecture of Cordova and 
Seville, but also blood-feuds in the mountains, and raids 
of the Civil Guard; and behind some of the imagery 
there are recollections of the artistry of the bull-ring. 


By Edward Meryon Wilson 


At the same time we must not forget Lorca’s modernism, 
his imagism. He avoids the use of the direct statement, 
the obvious image whenever it is possible. And so some- 
times his images and statements are so indirect, or so far- 
fetched, that they can apply to the main subject in several 
different ways. And sometimes they are so ambiguous 
that the reader is lost; he cannot find out which metaphor 
applies to what, and is lost in confusion. Yet even these 
have sometimes considerable pictorial value. 

Something of this may be seen in the ballad of “ El 
Emplazado,”’ the summoned (here almost the doomed) 
man. It is the hero, Amargo, who speaks at the beginning. 
I omit from my almost literal translation a few images 
of pictorial or onomatapoetic nature which merely sound 
ridiculous in English : 


‘My solitude without tranquillity! The little eyes cf 
my body, the great eyes of my hcrse, never close during the 
night, nor do they look on the other side (across the river ?) 
where the sleep of thirteen ships s'*al softly away. But 
clean and hard, vigilant squires, they look to a north of 
metals and boulders, where my veinless body consults 
frozen cards.” 


Sleepless and watchful, the doomed man rides about the 
country ; his body seems bloodless through lack of sleep, 
and he looks to the hills to see if they can bring him the 
solution : his death or escape. This is enforced after a few 
lines : 


““ And the hammers over the anvils sing the sleeplessness 
of the rider and the sleeplessness of the horse. 

“On the twenty-fifth of June they said to Amergo: 
“ Now if you will, you may cut the oleanders in your patio. 
Paint a cross on your door, and put your name underneath 
it, for hemlock and nettles will be born in your side, and 
needles of slaked lime will bite your shoes. . . . Learn how 
to cross your hands, and enjoy the cold breezes of metals 
and boulders. For within two months you will lie shrouded 
and dead.’ 

“On the twenty-fifth of June Amargo opened his eyes, 
and on the twenty-fifth of August he lay down to close 
them. Men went down the street to see the doomed man, 
who fixed above the wall his solitude and his tranquillity. 
And the white sheet, with its hard, roman aspect, gave a 
balance to death with the lines of its folds.” 


These images, though they may appear tortuous and frigid 
in English translation, do give an ‘‘ atmosphere” to the 
narrative which is in keeping with the poem. There is too 
a good balance between the different parts of the poem ; 
nettles and hemlock replace the oleanders, the metals and 
boulders of the mountains reappear differently, and only 
in death can Amargo reunite his solitude with lost 
tranquillity. 

Finally I would say that Lorca is often very unequal. 
He has lapses of unfortunate lines in his best poems, and 
in his worst we may be rewarded by some striking or 
vigorous idea. In some too we meet a very robust sense 
of humour. And there is always something surprising, 
even if he is led away by the wish to be merely startling. 

With Sefior Guillén we are in a different world. There 
are no bandits or bull-fighters, and the verses are carefully 
wrought and polished. The typically Spanish is absent. 
Instead we find a very cultivated sensibility, influenced 
considerably by the great French poet, M. Paul Valéry. 
Sefior Guillén has indeed made a fine translation of one of 
the chief works of the latter, ‘‘ Le Cimetiére Marin,’’ into 
Spanish, and we find continually in his works effects parallel 
to such lines as the following from Valéry : 


“Onde deserte, et digne 
Sur son lustre, du lisse éffacement d’un cygne.”’ 


The two poets are often excited by the same objects, often 
in the same way, and there are similarities in their poetic 
philosophy. But Valéry’s is a more elaborate poetry ; he 
can construct longer and more complex poems; and at 
the same time he is less personal and obscure. So far 
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Sefior Guillén has written no long poem, and has not shown 
us whether he is capable of sustained effort. 

But it must not be supposed that he is entirely French 
in inspiration. Such verses as his compel us to realise 
behind him the great Spanish poets of the past. On the 
occasion of his tercentenary in 1927, he wrote one of his 
most beautiful poems to the baroque poet, Géngora; and 
Géngora has left his mark on Guillén, though more perhaps 
on his sensibility than on his technique. I also feel, despite 
the greater seriousness of the modern poet, that he may 
also owe something to the eighteenth century anacreontic 
poet, Meléndez Valdés. But not the least important of 
his native inspirations have been the bare Castilian land- 
scape (Setior Guillén is a native of Valladolid) and the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

His poems are records of momentary experience, trans- 
lated through a fine and intelligent sensibility. As such 
the author’s emotion of joy, say, or wonder, is recorded 
along with the phenomena described. So we often find 
notes of exclamation, and rather telegraphic, verbless 
sentences in his poems. These poems are a record of the 
extraordinary, and not related to our ordinary everyday 


experiences, or in any way a part of a picture of life as a 
whole. In this our poet is different from such modern 
English-speaking poets as Mr. Ezra Pound or Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
In Sefior Guillén we find continually praises of the present 
moment—the moment of the poem—in its isolation. And 
in one poem we find the untranslatable line : 


“No ser, estar; estar profundamente !”’ 


It is the experience in itself that matters, not its relation 
to other experiences. 

His best poems are probably those written about his 
contacts with nature—rivers, the sea and landscape. There 
are fine ones on the horizon, on the fall of night, on the 
falling of leaves in autumn, on a light effect on a mountain- 
side, and on a rose. These seem to me to be limited but 
perfect poems. And there are others that are good, but 
not so good, and others that I imperfectly understand. 
At worst he is sometimes unimportant, but never is he 
vulgar. So far he has only published one book, ‘‘ Cantico,”’ 
in 1928, but poems that I have been privileged to see in 
manuscript, written since that date, show no falling-off from 
the very high standard of that book. 


’ The F east of Tabernacles, as celebrated by the Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews of Amsterdam in the Eighteenth Century. 


An engraving from Bernard Picart’s “ Scénes de la Vie Juive, d2ssinées d’aprés N ature (1663-17733). —Paris. 1884. 


From Messrs. Maggs Bros.’ Catalogue of Spanish Books. 
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ON MUSIC OF SPAIN 


The Spirit of Song and the Spirit of Dance 


The music of Spain is more noticeably national than that 
of any country in the world. A dance, a song, an instru- 
mental work of a Spanish composer is indelibly marked 
with its land of origin. The same would not be true of 
England or Germany. Ifa national English composer had 
to be named, the 
victim would prob- 
ably have to be 
Elgar; but what 
qualities have 
Delius and Bax, for 
instance, to make 
them “English” ? 
“On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in 
Spring” might well 
have been inspired 
by a country scene 
in almost any 
Western European 
land. Translate the 
title into German— 
Der erste Kuckuck 
im Friuhling” 
—and the deception is complete. Spanish, on the other 
hand, it is certainly not. As for the great German com- 
posers of the past, they are great before they are German, 
for their genius has the stamp of universality. It is im- 
possible in one’s mind to try to huddle the three ‘“ B’s”’ 
into any country. The association of Germany with their 
music could never be obtrusive. But Spain has brought 
forth music peculiar to herself; music which is curiously 
representative in all of her composers, and having strong 
characteristics of which there have been no foreign plagiarists 
other than those who have had to proclaim openly their 
plagiarisms. It is made up of distinctive ingredients 
resulting in a flavour which is now everywhere familiar. 

The predominant feature of Spanish music is rhythm ; 
not rhythm used to contain the substance of the music as 
a cup to hold wine, but an insistent, relentless rhythm, full 
of charm and of change, which imposes itself on melody 
and harmony so that the listener is carried into the swing 
of it. The rounded three-four of the waltz, the dignified 
four-four of the gavotte, are sickly patterns when matched 
with the vigorous measures of the Spanish dance, the 
seguidilla, the bolero, the fandango. There is a primitive 
delight to be felt in Spanish dance-rhythm. Its uncom- 
promising beat brings to mind the native dance drummed 
out by the tom-tom. To transpose an old slogan, here is the 
true “Le Rhythme pour le Rhythme.” 

Second to the element of dance in Spanish music is the 
element of song. The two are so blended that the effect 
is almost invariably one of natural and spontaneous human 
expression. It is often that the composer’s mood changes, 
and after a momentary hesitation breaks from one to the 
other. At times it is the air which predominates, as in 
the well-known dance of Granados in E minor ; at others 
it is the rhythm which forces itself through, unchecked, 
as in the “ Ritual dance of fire’ from ‘‘ El Amor Brujo”’ 
of Falla. Frequently the two interchange with surpris- 
ing suddenness, revealing each other in the high light 
thrown by the contrast. 

It is not necessary to describe the Spanish style in song, 
for everyone has a broad conception of the “‘ type” of 
Spanish melody; often chromatic, with close intervals, 
a narrow compass, and constantly returning to the same 
scrap of tune and even to one particular note. The folk- 
songs from which many Spanish melodies are taken are an 
almost indissoluble mixture of musical traditions—Arabic, 
Moorish, Gipsy and even Byzantine. It requires the 
regional expert to distinguish them in their essence. A 
hall-mark of Spanish melody is profuse ornamentation, the 


Dr. Segovia. 


‘ 


By 
Burnet Pavitt 


use of trills, turns and appogiaturas. There is one turn 
in particular which constantly recurs. It is difficult to 
describe it effectively without musical notation, but it may 
be an indication to say that it leads one note to the tone 
below by means of a triplet, accenting the first note of the 
triplet. An amateur phonetic rendering might be the 
sounds RA-I-EE—AA. A more joyous liberation of 
emotion in sound, it is hard to imagine. 

Significant of the definiteness of Spanish musical 
characteristics is the fact that imitations have been success- 
ful as such. The song in the first act of ‘‘ Carmen,” the 
Habanera, while having no real musical distinction, is a 
delightful skit, a hybrid of dance and song. It is in tango 
rhythm, with a crooning, ornamented melody. Again, 
Debussy, when imitating the Spanish idiom, was able in 
a quite phenomenal way to capture the atmosphere, 
although he never spent any length of time in Spain. 
“* Soirée dans Grenade ’’ and ‘‘ La Puerta del Vino ”’ evoke 
the Spanish scene with remarkable effect. Both are 
written to the beat of the habanera. 

Spanish dance rhythm was first properly introduced into 
England by Granados, a Catalan, whose dances never 
fail to fascinate. His death during the War (he was 
torpedoed in the Sussex) was a great loss, but now that 
Englishmen through Granados are well attuned to the 
Spanish “idiom,” the way has been paved for other 
Spanish composers whose names are happily familiar on 
London concert programs—Albeniz, Turina, and before 
all, Manuel de Falla. 

Manuel de Falla is the greatest of the present Spanish 
composers. While his works are typical of the Spanish 
style, they hold a prominent position in modern music. 
Falla leaves the music of the last generation, with its filmy 
texture and meandering harmonies, to strike out with 
vigour and certainty. He is convinced that modernity 
in music does not depend on abundance of harmonic 
dissonances, and seems to have little use for the tricks of 
atonality and polytonality. There is no groping in the 
music of Falla, but always a bold attack of the subject and 
a truly Spanish exploitation of rhythms. He attains his 
rhythmic effects by various means—by relentless repeti- 
tion, by contrast and by bringing conflicting rhythms 
together as it were contrapuntally. Of his earlier works, 
“ Nights in the Gardens of Spain,” “‘ The Three-Cornered 
Hat” and 
“El Amor 
Brujo,”’ the 
firet is 
perhaps the 
best known 
in Eng- 
land. Super- 
ficially it 
appears to 
be a piano 
concerto, 
but in con- 
struction 
it ds as 
orchestral 
workin 
which an 
instrument 
in the 
orchestra, 
the piano- 
forte, has 
an impor- 
tant part. 
In this work 
Falla gives 
a vivid Manuel de Falla. 
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picture of Spain. The first movement has as a setting the 
beautiful gardens of the “‘ Generalife ’’ which overlook the 
Alhambra. The next is a “ danse lointaine”” with again 
the firm, changing beat and haunting melody. The close 
is an impression of an orgy in a gipsy camp at sundown. 
Sounds of revelry and dancing crowd together, conveying 
the elation of the revellers, who have taken many glasses 
of manzanilla in the open air on a hot Spanish evening. 
Gradually the music softens as the dancers calm and fall 
to rest. The noise and heat of the day give place to the 
stillness and heat of the night. It is delicious music. 

The national instrument of Spain, the guitar, had until 
recent years fallen into disrepute in the realm of serious 
musical composition. It had become disreputable not 
only as a worthy vehicle of musical expression, but also 
had been cheapened by association with midnight serenades 
under balconies and with the “fancy dress” of the 
troubadour. Andres Segovia has proved that when 
exquisitely played it has an unusually full tone and variety 
of tone-colour. Falla has shown his own estimation by 
writing for it, and moreover, in much of his piano music he 
clearly had the guitar in mind. The opening bars of 
“‘ Andaluza,” for example, are certainly intended to be 


played with crisp, spread chords as on a guitar. Being a 
plucked instrument, it is well suited to this musical age, 
when rhythm is so very important. The twanging empha- 
sises the beat, while the ringing tone holds the melody. 
Here again the spirit of dance and the spirit of song are 
fused. It is perhaps not surprising that Falla, being 
interested in the guitar, has written a concerto for the 
harpsichord, an instrument with somewhat similar qualities. 
The prospect of more modern Spanish music for perform- 
ance on the modern harpsichord is good. 

Much has been written about music. of every kind, 
possibly too much. It is the tendency to-day to over- 
intellectualise music, and thus to lose that balance between 
intellectual and emotional enjoyment which is the perfect 
enjoyment. The thirties are apt to forget that music 
is a natural function of the body and soul, and that it 
should not be treated primarily as a thing of the mind, a 
science. It is unfashionable to indulge in sound for its own 
sake. Taut analysis is expected of the hearer rather than 
relaxed surrender. Naturally enough, Spanish music is 
clear of this danger, since it is in no way music for the 
mind. A Spanish fugue would be as unnatural as a dis- 
covered “‘ tone-poem ” by John Sebastian Bach. 


YESTERDAY IN SPAIN 


Modern Spain resembles a patient mule lashed by 
innumerable arrieros (muleteers); for every traveller to 
that varied country feels entitled, on however slender an 
acquaintance, to air his views on “that incalculable 
entity,” the Spanish character, and (preserving the meta- 
phor) to give the long-suffering animal another prod. 
Mr. Charles Wicksteed Armstrong can however claim with 
justice to speak with some authority on “ Life in Spain 
To-day ”’ (10s. 6d.; Blackwood), for he has lived there 
more than thirty years, both at Madrid and near Barcelona ; 
he has married a Spanish lady, his children are brought up 
to be Spaniards, and he has taught Spanish boys and 
girls in a school of his own creation. He therefore naturally 
thinks that Spain is, of modern countries, the most ideal 
to live in. And when he writes that ‘‘ The spell of her 
women and children, the chivalry of her men, and the old- 
world charm of many of her streets and gardens”’ are the 
things which please him most, he is after all only treading 
with many others in the footsteps of George Borrow, who 
wrote: ‘‘She is the most magnificent country in the 
world, probably the most fertile and certainly with the 
finest climate.” 

But to love Spain is not an easy passion; in the first 
place she has to be deliberately wooed—unlike Italy, who 
flings herself at every tourist’s head, and later when con- 
quered she herself makes her lover prisoner, and that not 
a very comfortable prisoner. Even Mr. Armstrong has 
had his checks and disappointments, noticeably in his 
philanthropic undertaking to set up a children’s play- 
ground in Madrid, and reluctantly but very conscientiously 
he quotes Richard Ford’s words of eighty years ago: 
‘‘ What has ever been the recompense which the foreigner 
has met with from Spain but breach of promise and 
ingratitude ?”’ 

Why then does he live in Spain? His attempted answer 
to that question forms indeed the chief value of the book, 
especially when regarded in the light of after events. For 
his chief preference to living in Spain to living in England 
is that (according to him) under the Dictatorial regime of 
Primo de Rivera a greater amount of personal liberty was 
possible than under democratic government. We English 
peoples are from childhood so accustomed to the idea that 
democracy is, par excellence, the most enlightened form of 
government, because it is said to have proved the most 


By Philip Romley 


beneficial for ourselves, that it is difficult for us to realise 
that other peoples may require other forms of govern- 
ment for their development, and that though theoretically 
blessed with every possible emancipatory influence that 
the twentieth century can devise, we are in fact being 
increasingly deprived of our individual liberty and our 
private possessions, while the State itself tends to become 
one vast pauperised institution, its energy dulled by grants, 
doles and pensions. In Spain there was no dole, pensions 
and relief were small, and though taxation was high, one 
had at least the consolation of seeing one’s money put to 
practical use in the various public edifices and public works 
which have reformed her material aspect in the last seven 
years. Above all, one had complete private liberty to do 
exactly what one wanted, so long as one avoided throwing 
mud at politicians. But the average Spaniard resented 
the implied insult to him personally in the Dictatorship 
of Primo de Rivera. He felt that he was being kept in 
leading-strings and treated like a child. Cada uno quiere 
hacer lo que quiere—each one likes to do whatever he wants. 
That is the key-note to Spanish character. And though 
the Dictatorship may have benefited Spain from a 
window-dressing, material point of view, the political 
repression and press censorship were unforgivable 
offences. 

When therefore Mr. Armstrong maintains that life was 
freer in Spain than in England, he appears to be guilty of 
confusing liberty with simplicity. Life is certainly simpler 
and easier with the Spaniards, but on the other hand their 
minds, even the minds of the most cultured, have not the 
comparatively emancipated outlook on life which is common 
in England. This does not mean that one outlook is 


- better than another—simply that in Spain an ‘emancipated 


outlook in pre-Revolution days was rare, mainly confined 
to artists, novelists and musicians, while in England it is 
ubiquitous. Such a comparatively emancipated Weltans- 
chauung, the result partly of climate, partly of the Reforma- 
tion, partly of the Nordic stock, brings with it the dangers 
and responsibilities which may possibly prove the ruin of 
those who hold them—at least so Mr. Armstrong implies 
when he says: “ Britain is now going rapidly along a 
road that seems to lead to ruin.”” That Republican Spain 
may avoid the pitfalls of nineteenth century democracy 
must be the hope of all who love her. 
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THE NOVEL IN SPAIN 
Baroja and Ibanez 


“I can’t get out,’’ said Sterne’s starling, looking through 
the bars of his cage. ‘I will get out,” says Pio Baroja, 
beating his literary wings with great enjoyment against 
the bars of convention, and unconscious of the cage. ‘I 
feel myself,” he writes, “‘ archi-europeo,”’ but the reader, 
after a perusal of the disjointed soliloquies in ‘‘ Juventud, 
Egolatria ’’”’ is more likely to consider him peculiarly and 
defiantly Spanish. ; 

Pio Baroja, novelist, belongs to that generation of writers 
to whom the title ‘‘ 1898 ’’ is generally given. Galddés, the 
writer of the historical episodes ; the philosopher, Ortega 
y Gasset; the novelist and essayist, “‘ Azorin,’’ were and 
are the leaders of this group. Yet so far from forming a 
coherent and orthodox literary coterie, they may rather 
be said to interpret in their own 
individual methods the message 
and teaching of that great anti- 
clerical educationist, Don 
Francisco Giner. In the year 
1898 Spain lost Cuba. The 
people believed, with justice, 
that they had been kept in 
ignorance of the true state of 
the nation’s finances and of the 
army, and reacted against the 
hollow pomp of the Restoration. 
The country turned its eyes 
inwards upon its own private 
evils, instead of fixing them on 
overseas projects; and the 
intellectual leaders in this 
spiritual renaissance were the 
writers and philosophers we 
have named. During the nine- 
teenth century there had been 
sporadic attempts to revive the 
art of novel-writing in Spain. 
Pereda, for example, expressed 
in his ‘‘ Escenas Montaiiesas ” 
his contempt for town life and 
the increasing growth of 
materialism. Typically Spanish 
in his solitude, he lived almost 
a hermit’s existence at Polanco, 
near Santander, wrapped about 
with a cloak of aristocratic 
individuality. But prior to the 
nineteenth century, with 
the exception of Fray Isla, the prospect of Spanish novel- 
writing is barren and cheerless. The effort of producing 
the world’s greatest novelist, Cervantes, perhaps exhausted 
the creative powers of the country for some generations, 
and Spain appears to have lent her themes and scenery 
to French writers like Le Sage and the influence of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote ” to England without herself producing a great 
masterpiece. 

In the nineteenth century however—a time politically 
so barren for Spain—Spanish exiles and liberal-minded 
thinkers came in contact in England with men such as 
Walter Scott and Thackeray, Godwin and Herbert Spencer, 
and the direct influence of Scott can be seen in such a novel 
as Enrique Gil’s “‘ El Sefior de Bembibe,” which is a replica 
of “ The Bride of Lammermoor.” The new generation of 
Spanish novelists made it their object to revive the spiritual 
beauty of their country, which had been concealed from 
view by a veneer of palace plots and the pronunciamientos 
of swashbuckling generals. Pio Baroja for instance wrote 
his egoistic reflections, “‘ Juventud, Egolatria ’”’ (translated 
in America under the title of ‘“‘ Youth, Self-Worship ’’) 
when most of the world was “ war-mad.” ‘It is more 
wonderful,” he wrote, ‘‘ that man has created the Odyssey, 
Don Quixote or Hamlet than that he should know 


Vicente Blasco Ibanez. 


By 
Peter Trentham 


how to produce millions of wounded, of dead and of 
prisoners.” ‘‘ The noise of the cannons is nothing,” he 
assures us, and proceeds to battle and contend against 
modern conventions with every armament that a violent 
pen can forge. For Baroja is above all a fighter. Like 
Loyola, he too was born in the rugged country of the 
Basque provinces, and Sefior Madariaga has written that 
“his style is a twentieth century manifestation of a tendency 
which in the sixteenth century would have made him wear 
a hair shirt and eat stale bread.” ‘“‘ Lo establecido me 
cansa,”’ says Paradox (‘‘ Established institutions bore me ”’), 
and this might be regarded as Baroja’s own opinion. 
He suffers indeed from what Unamuno calls ‘“ odium 
antitheologicum.”’ Priests, established morality and religion, 
marriage; all these and other 
corner-stones of our society are 
fiercely assailed, and though 
to us some of the attacks may 
appear reminiscent of tilting at 
windmills, we must remember 
that tolerance of opinion and 
freedom of worship are sine qua 
nons in England, whereas in 
Spain they are only now 
becoming so. 

In England materialistic 
philosophers are no longer 
fashionable. Baroja’s 
materialism—he is or was a 
doctor by profession—has 
about it much that was 
characteristic of self-righteous 
nineteenth century atheists. 
He revels in “ anarchistic’”’ 
iconoclasm, the angularity 
of his style being well 
suited to the angularity of 
his opinions. ‘“‘ Down with all 
methods of instruction!” 
“Down with art!” ‘‘ Down 
with religion!” cried Paradox 
and his friends when they 
drafted the Constitution of 
Uganga—an imaginary country 
of negroes of whom Paradox 
finds himself king, just as Peer 
Gynt found himself a Casar— 
of lunatics. It may not 
perhaps be fanciful to see in the destructive theories 
of Paradox some of his creator’s real opinions. In fact 
one side of Baroja, that of his constructive imagination, 
has failed to develop. He himself expresses the fear 
that he will never arrive at that spiritual maturity “in 
which his intensity of sensations is perpetuated and 
their expression perfected.” ‘‘ The Spaniard,’”’ he writes, 
‘is like a child. If he is to be something, he must amplify 
his ‘ imagen retiniana ’—the image cast on the retina of the 
eye—amplify it and perhaps also complicate it.” Spaniards 
see things in black and white. People are either the salt 
of the earth or utterly evil. The mingling of the two 
extremes into muddy greys is not congenial to their 
temperament. 

Yet there is in all Baroja’s work a wistful regret not 
unlike a child’s complaint: “I can’t grow up.” ‘‘ Baroja 
no servads nunca nada”’ (‘‘ Baroja, you will never be any- 
thing ’’), he tells us that his friends used to say to him, and 
once when asked to sign his name and titles in a visitor’s 
book in a San Sebastian museum, he wrote merely: ‘ Pio 
Baroja, hombre humilde y errante”’ (‘‘a humble man and a 
wanderer ’’). For underneath the outward crust of crude 
iconoclasm is a diffident almost childish nature. Outwardly 
he may appear to glory in his lack of religion and his lack 
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of refinement, but inwardly he may 

perhaps be envying the culture of 

philosophers like Ortega y Gasset. 

Thus he says of the latter that he has 

made a journey “ por Jas tierras de la 

cyltura,”’ and one feels that he (Batoja) 
has, half regretfully, compelled himself 
to remain among the hard, ugly facts 
of a sordid material existence. 

“ Facts are facts,’’ he seems to exclaim 

raucously, and again: “‘ La vida no es 

buena ni mala, es como la Naturaleza: 
necesavia’”’ (‘‘ Life is neither good nor 
bad. It is like Nature, necessary ’’). 

“In life there is nothing great save 

love and work,” to which Paradox 

answers: ‘‘ And death afterwards.” 

Like Arnold Bennett, Baroja is 
impressed by the sordid commonplaces 
of existence. Life is one big Five 
Towns, but for Baroja there is no 
entrance to Grand Babylon Hotels 
or to the padded circles of High 
Life which composed the Paradise of Arnold Bennett’s 
characters. When describing the attractions of after- 
dinner society—eight or ten guests, some of them pretty 
women—Baroja_ specifically excludes aristocrats and 
artists on the ground that they are not “ amenos ’’—not 
“easy” socially. Even then, though such a scene may 
be a ‘‘ cosa muy agradable”’ (‘‘ a very agreeable thing ”’), 
Baroja may feel that after all it is not for him. 
must follow the paths of Ishmael. 

A greater contrast to this Basque writer could hardly 
be found than “ Azorin ”’ (on whom a special article appears 
elsewhere in this issue), but neither Baroja nor Azorin 
are cosmopolitan. Their Spanishness, of different values, 
is their strength. Unfortunately for Spain, the novelist 
whose works are best known outside that self-contained 
country looks at life from a cosmopolitan angle. 


Ishmael 


Perhaps 
in consequence of this quality, perhaps by reason of their 
meretricious glitter, Ibafiez’s novels have obtained a best- 


seller popularity in Europe and America out of proportion 


to their real value. They lend themselves easily to the film 
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From “ The Three Cornered Hat,” by Don Pedro 
Antonio de Alarcén (Gerald Howe), 


Author of “ Maria Fernanda" (Eyre & Spottiswoode), 


producer, and one of them, ‘‘ The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” with its 
happy reference to the fortunate 
entrance of America into the World- 
war, became widely known in the 
United States. Ibaiiez writes vigor- 
ously, painting his pictures of bull- 
fights and Valencian peasant life in 
strong, attractive colours. It may be 
melodrama, but it is melodrama of the 

first rank; and Ibamfiez has at least 

obtained for Spanish literature a 

hearing abroad which it did not 

previously possess. 

As a writer and as a thinker he is on 
an altogether lower plane than either 
Ayala, Baroja or Azorin. Possibly he 
was too much of a politician to be a 
great writer, and his novels are 
often coloured with revolutionary 
theses or political beliefs. He 
was always a strong republican, 
and: ‘said to have been a personal 
enemy of King Alfonso. Literature and politics are 

more closely intertwined in Spain than they are in 
England, and the daily newspaper is more interested 
in setting forward the views of thinkers and writers (who 
sign their names) than in giving mews items to the public. 
Thus it comes as no surprise that Lerroux, the most experi- 
enced man in the present government, has had a long and 
distinguished journalistic career; that Ibafiez, a_best- 
seller novelist, was a leader of revolution and republicanism 
in Valencia, and that Baroja had once followed a political 
leader and holds the strongest anarchical views in politics. 
Politics may possibly gain by the entrance of literary 
men into their ranks, but literature is more often the loser. ° 
And in any case, the message of Spanish literature toan 
over-materialised civilisation does not lie so much in her 
political theories as in her insistence on the importance of 
the place of individual man in the scale of the universe. 
For man (Hombre) will outlast federations, democracies, 
wars and parliaments, and his Egolatria must ever remain 
what is most peculiar and most characteristic about him. 


Huberto Perez 
de la Ossa 


From “ The Three Cornered Hat,” by Don Pedro 
Artonto de Alarcén (Gerald Howe), 
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Contemporary Foreign Writers 


IX—AZORIN, ESSAYIST, NOVELIST, STYLIST OF SPAIN 
By Charles K. Colhoun 


The region of south-east Spain, of which the city of 
Alicante is the centre, has given to contemporary Spanish 
literature two of its most prominent figures—the symbolist 
novelist, Gabriel Miré (whose death took place last year, 
and whose ‘* Nuestro Padre San Daniel” has just been 
translated into English), and the critic and novelist, 
J. Martinez Ruiz, who hides himself under the pseudonym 
of Azorin.” 

Both of these writers are therefore /evantinos (Eastern 
Spaniards), born in a region where 
the air is clear and sharp, and the 
light is of that intensity that allows 
Azorin to notice such nuances that 
distinguish the colour of the leaf of 
the orange tree—a bright green— 
from that of the pomegranate tree, 
which is of a slightly darker shade. 

For Azorin and Miré are con- 
tinually registering impressions of 
texture, sound and light, and while 
Miré is led through his highly 
original style into a certain degree 
of obscurity, Azorin has put himself 
at the head of a stylistic revolution, 
and has replaced the sonorous and 
rolling periods of his predecessors 
with short, clear-cut luminous 
sentences, that go to form those 
brilliant historical sketches where, 
whatever may be the period of their 
action, the reader is made one with 
a living present. 

This revolution in style, for which 
Azorin is in the main responsible, 
formed part of the artistic pro- 
gramme of those writers that formed 
what is known as the “ Generation 
of 1898.”” The desire for a higher 
standard of writing that had made 
itself felt among these young 
reformers crystallised itself into “‘ e/ 
movimiento de bien escribir ’’—‘‘ the movement for better 
writing,”’ and Azorin was its chief protagonist. 

First acquaintance with one of Azorin’s books is an 
event in any reader’s experience, for the language has been 
carefully pruned of those metaphors and similes whose 
rank profusion in the works of the writers of the older 
generation is often such a weariness to the flesh. Each 
idea is encased in a short, pointed, brilliant sentence, the 
action of the “ plot” is always the present—the “ pictur- 
esque ’’ tense—movement, shape, light, colour and texture 
are captured on the most sensitive of photographic plates, 
yet Azorin’s work is rather that of a miniaturist than 
that of a photographer, for only essential details are 
recorded, and the writer’s love for his subject goes deeper 
than superficial portraiture. 

It is this love for the present, by which the past is made 
to live again, coupled with the most original of methods in 
literary and historical research, that has established 
Azorin’s chief claim to greatness—that of throwing light 
on the dark periods of his country’s history, and of rescuing 
the mystic or the poet from an unjust oblivion, of making 
the decayed provincial city live again the age of its power 
and its prosperity. 

Few Academy reception speeches are more original than 
that of Azorin; his eulogy of his predecessor, D. Juan 
Navarro y Reverter politician and mondain, resolves itself 
into a eulogy of Don Juan’s country in the sixteenth 


century, an age beloved by Azorin when Spain was at the 
height of her glory. This speech is published in book 
form with the title, “‘ Una Hora de Espana ” (‘“‘ An Hour of 
Spain ’’), and an excellent translation of it has lately been 
made by Miss Alice Raleigh (Routledge). It is Azorin 
at his best, and his reader shares with him his love for 
St. Teresa of Avila, when she travelled throughout the length 
and breadth of Spain founding her convents, for the 
conquistadores who carried the greatness of Spain into 
Peru and Mexico, for the small town 
of Maqueda in the diocese of Toledo, 
where now as then (the sixteenth 
century) there are a few weavers 
and harness makers, for the plains 
and mountains of Castile, with their 
cornfields and their flocks of sheep, 
for the hardy peasant stock, the 
very fibre of the nation—in short, 
for this great sixteenth century 
heritage of piety, colonisation and 
work on the land. 

Azorin’s message to the younger 
generation is the same as that of all 
the other writers of the ‘‘ Generation 
of 1898.’”’ When he tells them to 
look for the salvation of their 
country within its own borders, and 
not: to waste their native energy 
abroad, it is the disasters of the 
Spanish-American War of 1808, 
Santiago de Cuba and Cavite, which 
he, in common with all the other 
philosophers of the ‘‘ Generation,”’ 
has uppermost in his mind; the 
defeats that cost Spain the last 
remnant of her South-American 
Empire. 

It is for this reason that Azorin 
turns his reader’s attention to the 
sixteenth century—the age of 
national greatness—when although 
Spanish colonising energy was expended abroad (and this 
time operations were in the hands of real empire-builders), 
there was that still greater stock of national vitality kept 
for home use, with the results that have been set forth in 
“An Hour of Spain.” 

A utilitarian note is sounded in respect of literary 
criticism. Azorin, as ever, is concerned with the present 
and its needs, therefore any work that fails to bring a 
message to the present generation is unreservedly con- 
demned. The weakness of such a criterion is obvious, 
but whether it be defence or attack, we have to deal with 
the most ingratiating of critics. 

Azorin the novelist—‘‘ La Voluntad ”’ (1902), ‘‘ Antonio 
Azorin”’ (1903)—rebels against the tyranny of the 
standardised plot. Life multiform and unfettered by 
any premeditated scheme is his theme, and so the 
action of the novel is unfolded with Azorin himself as 
the chief character, giving his views on everyday national 
problems. 

The publication of the ‘“ Nuevas Obras” (‘ Felix 
Vargas,’ ‘‘ Blanco y Negro,” 1929; ‘‘ Superrealismo,”’ 
1930) reveals a new technique, the consummation of which 
appears in the third volume of the series which bears the 
strange sub-title of ‘‘ Prenovela.”’ 

Here is traced the genesis of that relationship of character, 
situation and milieu which, when it has reached a certain 
stage, may be said to be ready to form the starting-point 
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of the plot of any novel. The three characters, Tomas 
Verdu, Diego Bellod and Joaquin Albert, are evolved 
out of what seems to be some ethereal essence, and they 
develop with, and react to, the influences that surround 
them, and which are themselves in a state of evolution. 
With the conclusion of the book, these characters will 
have acquired their full stature, and will pass from their 
“‘ pre-novel ’’ existence into life as the finished products 


of the writer’s imagination, ready to take part in the’ 


development of a plot. 


And so Azorin, the leader of a literary reformation of 
thirty years ago, comes forward again as the guiding spirit 
of a movement which, whether labelled Avant-Garde or 
“* New Art,” may under his direction prove to be a powerful 
force for co-ordinating the scattered energies of a period 
of uncertainty and transition. 


Previous articles on this series of ‘‘ Contemporary Foreign 
Writers ’’ have dealt with Sinclair Lewis, Gabriele d’ Annunzio, 
André Gide, Nini Roll Anker, Thomas Mann, Miguel de 
Unamuno, the Surréalistes and Soviet Literature. 


SPAIN IN 


“To help us to understand the attitude of Spaniards 
towards monarchy and the Church,” is the avowed object 
of Mr. Joseph McCabe’s ‘ Spain in Revolt: 1814-1931” 
(6s.; Bodley Head), and the attempt alone is significant. 
For this is the first book published since the fall of the 
monarchy in April which endeavours to place that ap- 
parently sudden outbreak of popular feeling in relation 
to the events which had led up to it in the previous century. 
The tendency in England has been to regard the Revolu- 
tion as the irresponsible ebullition of a fickle people incited 
by a minority of professors and mob leaders. Mr. McCabe 
maintains—and his theory is up to a point correct—that 
so far from being an isolated outburst, ‘‘ the establishment 
of a Republic this year is the quite logical culmination 
of a development that has proceeded in Spain for more 
than a century.” The last hundred years of Spanish 
history present, at first sight, a streaky-bacon appearance— 
a period of constitutional liberty was followed by.a decade 
of reactionary absolutism, and the Court veered which- 
ever way self-interest pointed. Mr. McCabe represents 
the Spanish people as little by little winning back 
from an alien and absolute monarchy their historical 
constitutional rights. ‘‘ Liberalism,’’ he assures us, 
“always came back.” Unfortunately for Spain, so did 
repression. 

The theory that Spain was a backward country, unfitted 
to enjoy the advantages of democratic government, had 
become so widely accepted that the advanced constitutional 
privileges which she enjoyed during the Middle Ages have 
been almost forgotten ; it may come to many as a surprise 
to learn that, more than a century before Simon de Mont- 
fort issued writs to summon knights of the shire to attend 
a parliament, in Aragon representatives of the people were 
summoned to the Cortes as early as 1133. Even in the 
reign of that most absolute monarch, Philip II, Father 
Vitoria wrote: ‘‘ The prince derives his authority from the 
Republic.” In the eighteenth century, however, the 
Bourbons introduced centralising methods of government 
and reduced the country, already exhausted by the 
ambitious: imperial schemes of the Austrian house, to a 
condition of political stagnation. 

But the spirit of the people neither they nor the Inquisi- 
tion nor Napoleon could quench. Periodically in the 
nineteenth century the old love of freedom reasserted itself, 
and though the Spaniard is individually a religious 
character, it expressed itself frequently in anti-clerical 
demonstrations. Monasteries were burned, monks killed, 
clerical property sequestered. ‘‘ The attacks on convents 
of which we read to-day are repetitions of what took place 
all over Spain nearly a hundred years ago,” Mr. McCabe 
tells us. Even as recently as 1909 forty convents were 
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burned at Barcelona. To those who observe the Church 
of Rome’s interference in secular politics during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, the immense influence 
which it wields by means of the Confessional, and the 
methods it has employed to repress any deviation from the 
dogmas of the True Faith, such destructive outbursts against 
the religious Orders, particularly against the Jesuits, must 
seem an inevitable retribution on Rome for her obsolete 
Weltanschauung. It is true that in May the majority of 
the Spanish people did not participate in the work of 
destruction, but by their refusal to help or hinder they 
expressed their tacit approval. On the other hand, in 
country districts the villagers, so far from assisting, turned 
out the hooligans on their arrival. 

Mr. McCabe, however, vitiates much of his argument by 
extreme partiality. The Bourbons, seen through his eyes, 
are irredeemably depraved tyrants, predestined from birth 
to a policy of obscurantist oppression, while no praise is 
too high for the kind, forgiving, tranquil Spanish people. 
English journalists are censured for dubbing them “‘ fickle ”’ 
and “‘ hot-headed.’”’ According to Mr. McCabe, they have 
been always steadfast in their pursuit of liberty. Yet an 
Englishman may perhaps be excused if this one-sided 
attitude strikes him as no less partial than that of mon- 
archical eulogists in the days of the old régime. For 
instance, Mr. McCabe tells us that the Queen-Mother, 
Maria Cristina—a wise constitutional ruler who is said to 
have opposed the fatal establishment of the Dictatorship— 
was ‘‘ one of the ten plagues of Spain.” Such a statement 
many of the republicans would themselves contradict. 
Writing of Spain during the Dictatorship he says: “‘ The 
country was in a condition of sombre terror.” Such a 
“ terror ’’—if it existed—was mild in comparison with the 
anarchy and robbery which are said to have prevailed in 
Barcelona and in Madrid prior to the Dictatorship. 

Yet the core of his book is sound. It is powerfully 
conceived and forcefully expressed, though the style may 
lack polish, the chronology be occasionally inaccurate, and 
some of the statements not always exact (such as the 
implication that the Royalists and Communists were in 
league to provoke the May outrages). Not since Mr. 
Ralph Deakin’s ‘‘ Spain To-Day,’’ published in 1923, have 
English people had the opportunity of seeing something 
of the other side of the monarchical picture. Lovers of 
Spain must hope that the precedent set by the freedom 
from bloodshed in the opening weeks of the republican 
régime, and by the comparatively peaceful replacement of 
a superficially modern, but fundamentally absolute monarch 
by a constitutional democracy may continue to be observed 
in the ensuing difficult months. : 
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Notes at Random 
A ‘Close Season” for Books—What People Read— 
A Critic's Credo—Three New Novels 


There is a legend still current among laymen that 
during the month of August or thereabouts newspapers 
suffer from a “ silly season,” whose main ingredient is 
a sea-serpent. It may be, though personally I have 
not noticed that newspapers reach a higher peak of 
silliness in August than in any other month. It is 
true of course that with the Season over, Parliament 
up and the theatres slack, there is available less of the 
particular sort of gossip which, so journalists imagine, 
the public wants to read, and in consequence they have 
to think out new subjects to write about. But to assume 
that these subjects are always silly is to do less than 
justice to journalistic ingenuity. And even when they 
are, they usually manage “to evoke widespread 
interest,’’ as the saying goes. 

Last month one evening paper turned its attention 
to books, and asked indignantly why there should be a 
“close season ’’ for them ? 
on suspending their activities during summer months, 
and suggested that there was no cessation of reading. 
One almost felt that it was on the verge of starting a 
new crusade, championing the rights of the poor, wronged 
reader whose supply of books had been ruthlessly 
docked by the lazy conservatism of the wicked publishers. 

There were replies, of course. Some publishers called 
attention to the fact that there was no “ close season ”’ 
and that books were published all the year round ; some 
pointed out that the reading public did not necessarily 
want to read new books all the time ; some agreed that 
times were changing and that publishers must keep 
abreast of them; but I could find no suggestion that 
every genuine book-lover must welcome a season when 
less books than usual were published, so that he could 
make up his arrears of reading. For with the best will 
in the world, it is quite impossible for the average reader 
to keep pace with the publishing houses, and as list 
succeeds list and new book is superseded by newer book, 
the best he can do is to mark down the works which he 
will enjoy at leisure during the weeks of holiday. 

Consequently the outcry against a “ close-season ”’ 
may be discounted, and publishers will continue—with 
the exception of a few “ holiday novels ’’—to give their 
readers this much-needed rest. For publishers, like 
readers, still look on books as rare, individual things 
and not as a species of mass-production sweetmeat, as 
apparently they appear to the journalistic mind. 


What Does the Public Want ? 


That is the perennial cry of all journalists, from the 
oldest editor to the youngest free-lance. Nobody knows. 
Or rather everybody knows that pleasing the public is 
largely a matter of luck. There is such a thing as a 
flair of course, but that is indefinable and is usually 
attributed afterwards by other people to one who has 
proved himself lucky. Such vagueness however is not 


Gently it rallied publishers © 


good enough for that tidy-minded people, the Americans, 
and in a book entitled ‘““ What People Want to Read 
About,”’ by Douglas Waples and Ralph Tyler (16s. ; 
Cambridge University Press), the whole matter has 
been tabulated. 

The book is a report of the first two years’ work in 
finding out what American adults want to read. The 
money for the research is being provided by the Carnegie 
Corporation, and another volume is to be issued two 
years hence. The amount of information it contains 
is amazing. For instance, the chief topic preferred by 
men prisoners in the Milwaukee House of Correction 
is “‘ Problems of state and city government,” which 
certainly seems appropriate. They are also interested 
in Personal success in business,” in the successful 
life ’’ and in “ public morals.’’ They eschew “ People 
of legend and history,” ‘‘ authors ’’ and ‘“ marine life.’’ 
The Men Teachers of Chicago High School, on the other 
hand, like ‘‘ People of legend and history’ most of all, 
though they agree with the prisoners in not caring much 
for ‘‘ Actors and actresses.’’ Telephone operators prefer 
“Personal beauty ’’ but dislike ‘‘ Civic beauty and 
Architecture,” while Freshmen Women in Home 
Economics at the University of Minnesota are above all 
things interested in “International attitudes and 
problems.’’ In common with the telephone operators, 
they avoid “ Theories about Society and social progress.” 
The Vermont Farmers and Village Tradesmen prefer 
to read about ‘‘ Successful business men and women,” 
the Chicago Women High School Teachers about 
“ Statesmen and politicians,” and nearly everybody 
liked ‘‘ Preparedness.” 

I turned to the list of questions in the appendix to 
see what “ Preparedness’ really meant. The first 
question under that head is ‘“‘ Were we prepared last 
time ?”’ the last one is “Are we prepared?” In 
between are questions about the Fleet and the Air Force. 
They did not strike me as being the most interesting 
on the list. But other queries enthralled me. For 
instance: ‘“‘ Did Confucius say it all first ? ’’, ““ How to 
keep out of ruts,” ““ How New York wastes six billion 
dollars a year,” ‘‘ Does being an old maid hurt? ”’, 
“Are husbands gentlemen ?’’, ‘‘ How hobbies help,” 
“Why good women read bad books,” “‘ Why college 
students commit suicide,” “‘ How golfers kid them- 
selves,” ‘“‘Can any woman make a good mother-in- 
law?”’, “Is good English important in business? ”’, 
““ How to make the back garden a part of the house” 
and, to close on a note of highbrowism, ‘‘ Why Galli- 
Curci thinks grand opera ludicrous but lovely.’’ These 
topics are selected at random from among several 
hundreds. It takes apparently about an hour and a 
half to fill up the form in such a way as to entitle oneself 
to be considered a “‘ case,’’ but I dare say that even from 
these rapid selections something of interest could be 
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worked out. For mathematics is called in, and at the 
end of the book is a formula “ for calculating the relia- 
bility of a group score for a topic in the reading-interest 
check-list ’"—a wild and wonderful equation extending 
over five and a half pages. And then there is a more 
modest “‘ formula for determining the size of the sample 
necessary to obtain a correlation of ‘89 between the 
topic scores obtained from two random halves of 
the sample.’’ So 
although I do not 
understand it quite 
as well as I should, I 
am quite sure that 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Powys Evans 


object,” and “ reviews of a few lines in length can on 
occasion be useful, and as completely do justice. to their 
objectives, as lengthy discussion.”’ And finally: “ criti- 
cism is an art as well as a science ... worthy of 
enlisting the highest talents.” 

It is depressing to think how little criticism, either 
here or in America, can pass these rigorous tests, in spite 
of the good intentions of the writers of it. But like 

the author of the 


CARTOON-IX 
believe always in 
hoping.”’ 


something of value 
would emerge from 
my little list, if the 
proper formula was 
applied. 


“A Credo of 
Reviewing ” 


From America too 
comes another and 
a very different 
manifestation of 
enthusiasm in the 
matter‘of books. <A 
recent issue of the 
Saturday Review of 
Literature contains, / 
under the title 
of “A Credo of 
Reviewing,’ a mag- 
nificent statement of 
reviewer’s faith. 
I only wish I had 
space to quote it all, 
but I must content 
myself with a résumé 
and a few quotations. 
The cardinal point 
of course is absolute 
honesty, which means 
more than freedom 
from influence of 
author, publisher or 
advertiser, but an 
honesty based on 


Three Novels 


In spite of its 
reputation for being 
a “slack month,” 
August has provided 
at least three 
good novels. 
“Private Enter- 
prise,” by Lettice 
Cooper (Hodder & 
Stoughton), “‘ Satur- 
day Night,’’ by 
Thomas Moult 
(Heinemann), and 
“Cat Without Sub- 
stance,” by Sylva 
Norman (Peter 
Davies), have this in 
common, that they 
are all concerned 
with the fortunes of 
families, but there the 
resemblance ends. 
They are as different 
in their approach and 
outlook as one could 
wish, though each in 
its own way is tre- 
mendously alive. 

“ Private Enter- 
prise”’ is concerned 
with the destruction 
of the small family 
concern by the great 
combines. The 


Powys Beams 


“that higher integrity 
which implies an ever- 
present consciousness 
of the sanctity of literature.’’ Chiefly the critic must have 
always “‘ a curious, an eager and open mind.”’ Scholar- 
ship is not enough. ‘‘ Scholarship alone will never make 
the constructive critic, though without scholarship a 
great part of criticism loses validity.’’ Criticism must 
be detached, not wedded to any particular school or 
theory, and ‘a journal of literary criticism, to carry 
weight, must represent the views of a widely divergent 
group of contributors.” On the other hand, the cardinal 
sin of the reviewer is ‘‘ exploitation of himself instead of 
the interpretation of his subject.” 

Of the form and style of criticism—‘ pedantic criti- 
cism, dull criticism, technical criticism, defeats its own 


Mr. Cunninghame Graham as a Conquistador. 


scene is laid in a 
Yorkshire city, and 
the characters— 
though the author disclaims any specific portraiture— 
are true to life. It is not a profound novel; there are 
no titanic agonisings or careful psychological probings 
such as a Russian or a German might have given us ; 
there is no propaganda, no political thesis; and yet by 
the time that the leisurely, sympathetic narrative has 
ended, we are roused to a sense of the tragedy entailed 
by “ rationalisation,” and we are made to see that the 
industrial conflict can be thought of, not as it usually 
is in fiction, as the struggle of the men against the masters 
but as the struggle of the masters for the men. The 
individualism of the small private concern, with its 
personal touch and personal interests, fights a losing 
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Portrait by Lafayette. Mr. Thomas Moult. 
battle against the juggernaut of the combines, and with 
its passing we are made to feel that something very 
fine is dead. Yet the triumph of the new is only 
temporary. Miss Cooper has gone to the root of the 
matter when she makes the old Yorkshire industrialist, 
facing the directors of the combine who are offering to 
buy him up, say: “‘ You big people don’t really under- 
stand business,” a remark “ which sprang from his 
sudden perception that their minds worked ultimately 
in figures, leaving people out of account. As he looked 
at their astonished faces, realising how much there was 
that they did not understand, he felt sure that in the 
end the things they left out of account would break 
them.” 

Mr. Moult’s novel is a panorama of London ; not the 
West End—though we are given a glimpse of Piccadilly 
through the eyes of an enchanted boy—but the poorer 
districts of the North, where shopping is done off cheap 
stalls by the light of naphtha flares, aud the musty legal 
offices of the City, and the Bank Holiday inferno of 
Hampstead Heath. It is a piece of clever if not inspired 
portraiture of places and people, a canvas almost as 
crowded as one of Frith’s pictures. Yet, oddly enough, 
it is the story of the family, fighting against poverty ; 
of the gallant, disowned father and the strange, pious 
‘mother, which holds our attention and at times makes 
us impatient of the background. I felt that I would 
gladly have dispensed with fifty of the eighty or so 
minor characters in return for a more careful drawing of 
and more detailed information about the major ones. 
For the interest in places and in incidental encounters 
can never supplant that of plot and personality. Mr. 
Moult may protest that the true hero of the story is 
London on Saturday Night. That indeed may have 
been his intention, but the best-laid schemes . . . 

Miss Sylva Norman’s book is the shortest of the three, 
but it takes the longest time to read. Here we have a 
family whose members are revealed to us with psycho- 
logical thoroughness ; we know them far better than 
we can hope to know any acquaintances in real life, and 


in them all we find that ultimate ‘Safety First ” 
doctrine, which so arouses the wrath of Miss Cooper’s 
hero. They are all, in the final reckoning, negative, 
huddled in security, clinging to their cowardice. The 
explanation of the title and the theme of the book is that 
passage from “‘ Alice in Wonderland ” when Alice muses : 
“T’ve often seen a cat without a grin, but a grin with- 
out acat ...’’ And when the family does meet life, 
in the form of a brother and sister, challengingly vital, 
the result is catastrophe—though ironically not for the 
family. 

The main importance of Miss Norman’s book lies in 
two things—its form and its character drawing. I have 
seldom read any novel whose pattern—for want of a 
better word—is so satisfying. It is as intricate as a fine 
passage of counterpoint or the weaving of motifs in a 
Wagnerian score. And to see a musical basis in it is 


‘not, I think, altogether fanciful, for all through the book 


Miss Norman makes us conscious of music itself as a 
background. In her character drawing the author is 
Pirandellian. We see each character not through the 
eyes Of a detached observer, but in turn through the 
eyes of other characters in the book. Unsuspectingly 
we accept an impression at the first entry of a person, 
only to find it supplemented or even contradicted by 
another very shortly afterwards. And so we are left, 


‘after glimpsing various facets, to supply the full 


personality ourselves. These two experiments, defi- 
nitely and self-consciously carried out, are on the whole 
successful. But the very artistry of it will limit its 
appeal. It is not an “easy,” nor perhaps a popular 


’ book, but by those who saw in Miss Norman’s first book, 


“Nature Has No Tune” (published by the Hogarth 
Press), the promise of a fine and sensitive writer, it is 
certain of a welcome. 


John Collier’s Satire 

The third book by John Collier, whose work challenged 
notice with ‘“‘ His Monkey Wife,” is a satire entitled 
“No Traveller Returns,’”’ which will be published about 
the middle of the month by the White Owl Press. I have 
read it in proof and found it extremely amusing. Mr. 
Collier imagines a Utopia in space-time where the 
scientists are triumphant; with his wit he attacks 
mercilessly the mob-tendency at the moment to venerate 
science. His vision is neither more nor less preposterous 
than Butler’s fears about the domination of machines, 
though his Utopians are, in this respect, less sane than 
the Erewhonians. The one fault I have to find with 
the book is that it is too short. 


The October “ Bookman” 

The October Bookman will be the Autumn double 
number, and will contain the usual illustrated Supple- 
ment of new books. Among the articles are contribu- 
tions by the famous Italian dramatist, Luigi Pirandello, 
who asks, ‘‘ What is Genius?”’; by that “ collector’s 
author,” H. E. Bates, who writes of the forgotten 
genius of Stephen Crane; by the Sirdar Ikbal Ali 
Shah, who views English novels through Eastern eyes ; 
by Desmond MacCarthy, the brilliant critic, who esti- 
mates the work of Vernon Lee ; and by Phyllis Bentley, 
the novelist, who examines “‘ The Storyteller in Fiction.” 

H. R. W. 
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MISS JOANNA CANNAN 
By R. S. Forman 


The chorus of praise which greeted ‘‘ High Table” 
definitely marked the acceptance of Joanna Cannan 
into the company of the contemporary English novelists 
who “count.” ‘‘ High Table’’ owes everything to the 
thoroughness with which the character of the hero is 
treated. Miss Cannan tells me, most astonishingly, that 
she drew the portrait of Theodore as a child from the life, 
and that the model was herself! It may be so, of course. 


I had not the pleasure of her acquaintance in those days, 
But meeting this 


and have met nobody to enlighten me. 
very charming and altogether 
unaffected lady to-day, it is 
hard to believe that she has 
emerged from a feminine Theo- 
dore. But her belief that she 
was herself the inspiration of the 
character is a good deal more 
important than any actual like- 
ness between the two, and I feel 
that it may well account for the 
breadth of sympathy with one 
who most writers (and readers) 
would call thoroughly  un- 
attractive material. 

Miss Cannan is probably less 
enthusiastic about “ High 
Table ’’ than any of her readers. 
She thinks it is too short, for 
one thing. Personally I am 
inclined to think that the story 
gained by compression, and I 
was not at all perplexed, as 
one or two critics professed to 
be, by the sudden jumps in 
Theodore’s career. 

Miss Cannan’s skill in this 
book is shown by the way in 
which she makes credible the 
development of Theodore, not 
so much from a priggish little 
boy to the Warden of an Oxford 
college (that is by no means an 
impossible metamorphosis, one 
imagines !), but from an entirely 
selfish individual, to whom 
even the War meant nothing, 
into a politikon zoon, linked through his supposed son 
with his fellow-men. It was nothing short of genius to 
make the young man after all not the fruit of Theodore’s 
early indiscretion, and the reader shares Theodore’s 
astonishment and disappointment when the truth is 
revealed. Almost every novelist would have failed at the 
final scene in this book. The ways to both sentimentality 
and satire are open at every stage, but Miss Cannan remains 
so. close to her man that she sees no development but the 
realone. It is for this reason that one can without question 
visualise Theodore in the markedly unexpected surround- 
ings to which his interest in his son leads him, and be no 
more ill at ease there than Theodore was himself. 

There is nothing so good as this in any of Miss Cannan’s 
previous work. No one can deny the power of “ Sheila 
Both Ways,” ‘‘ The Simple Pass On”’ or “‘ No Walls of 
Jasper,’’ but there is nothing in any one of them so absorb- 
ing as the development of Theodore’s personality or so 
sympathetic, in the best sense of the word, as the study 
of Theodore’s character. 

I rather fancy that Miss Cannan herself thinks ‘“ Sheila 
Both Ways ”’ the best of these three, better perhaps than 
“‘ High Table.’”’ She did not say so in so many words, 


Portrait by Vaughan & Freeman. 


but there was that in her voice which rather implied a 
partiality for it over all others. It was, as a matter of fact, 
the first of her novels to be at all widely noticed. But I 
like “‘ The Simple Pass On” best. It has many of the 
merits of ‘‘ High Table ’—economy in words, penetrating, 
nearly cruel, analysis of character, and a deep sympathy 
with her hero. It is definitely not so good a book as 
“‘ High Table ”’ because for all the care given to him, her 
hero never quite comes alive. In ‘‘ No Walls of Jasper,” 
a very brilliant study of a “ rotter,” we have another story 
which holds the reader from 
start to finish. Here again, as 
in the other two, we watch a 
most subtly depicted develop- 
ment of character or, to be more 
exact, emergence of character. 
The thing that took the edge off 
my joy in the book was the 
““hero’s suicide. I think the 
miserable wretch would have 
clung to life to the end. 

Miss Cannan herself almost 
refuses to acknowledge her 
three earliest novels, though 
two of them, “Misty Valley” 
and “ The Lady of the Heights,” 
are just about to be issued 
in a cheap edition. I must 
confess I rather liked them 
both. There is something’ of 
autobiography in ‘Misty 
Valley,”’ and the Oxford atmos- 
phere, in which Miss Cannan 
herself was brought up, is very 
charmingly done. 

Talking to her about the 
delightful Alpine scene in ‘‘ The 
Lady of the Heights,’’ I learnt 
that her next novel is to be 
about the Himalayas, and that 
it will be, for a change, a 
novel of adventure. 

Miss Cannan tells me that 
though she wrote _ stories 
when quite a child, she really 
, meant to be an artist—less, 
she assured me, because she really had any great artistic 
talent, than because her sister, whose volume of poetry 
will be remembered well by discerning readers, was, she 
felt, to be the writer of the family. Butauthorship is in the 
Cannan blood, Ifancy. Her uncle, Professor Edwin Cannan, 
has written much and well on economics, and her cousin, 
Gilbert Cannan, was of course a well-known novelist. 

In private life Miss Cannan is, and has been since before 
her first novel, Mrs. Pullein-Thompson, and was living in a 
charming house at Wimbledon with her husband and their 
four children when I called in. I believe they have since 
moved. Iasked her, on being introduced to her five-year- 
old twin girls, behind whose solemn faces I thought I could 
detect a world of mischief, how novel-writing and twins 
agreed. ‘‘ Not too well,” she said, and went on to explain 
that her two main interests, her family and her writing, left. 
her neither time nor inclination for any other. 

I was amused to hear her description of her rare incur- 
sions into the literary world. Ethel Mannin, for example, 
who was a close neighbour at Wimbledon, she knows only 
through having nearly pushed her down the steps of a 
bank, and she greatly delighted J. B. Priestley by seriously 

asking him, at a Book Society dinner, who he was! 


Miss Joanna Cannan. 
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THE OTHER KINGSLEY 


An Adventurous Novelist 
By S. M. Ellis. 12s. 6d. (Grant 


“* Henry Kingsley.” 
Richards.) 

A full account of the career of Henry Kingsley has long 
and badly been needed. The official biography of his 
far more generally esteemed brother contains nothing about 
him, because the only surviving member of the family 
to have a voice in it objected to all her brothers-in-law ; 
and even the notice in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” though written by a personal friend, is as 
bald as bald could be. Some- 
thing towards remedying this 
was done by Mr. Michael # 
Sadleir years ago, and some- ~ 
thing is done now by Mr. S.M. 
Ellis; but there is little hope 
of a really adequate biography. 
In regard to certain epochs 
in Henry Kingsley’s life, the 
material is very scanty indeed. 
He was very cordially and 
deservedly liked by many who 
were capable, so far as literary 
capacity went, of writing a 
biography or sketch, but 
perhaps no one of them knew 
him over a long enough period 
to give us his life as a whole. 

And then—which is perhaps 
the chief trouble with Henry 
Kingsley—he inspired liking 
rather than piety. His fellows, 
men of letters or others, 
warmed to him, but without 
thinking it worth while to 
record their experiences of him 
in detail or to inquire 
curiously into more than an 
exciting episode or two of 
his past. As Mr. Ellis notes 
with generous indignation, 
there hung over Henry Kings- 
ley a vague cloud. The 
charges against him were never 
formulated, even in contem- 
porary gossip. Mr. Ellis, who 
knows the period well, seems to think that suspicion of 
Henry’s character must have been based partly on 
exaggerated reports of his friendliness towards the bottle, 
and partly on what could have been read into his repeated 
eulogies of youthful masculine grace. With respect, I beg 
to differ on both these points. 

Henry Kingsley was born seven years before Queen 
Victoria came to the throne; he died in 1876. It has 
become much too common a habit to label anybody who 
lived through twenty or thirty years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign as a Victorian, and to suppose that any such person 
must have been judged by the standards of mid- 
Victorianism. As a matter of fact, during all the formative 
years of a man born in 1830, in anything like a good family, 
the influences were those of the Regency; and people 
under those influences could not very seriously condemn 
any man simply because he preferred two bottles to one. 
As for the other matter, the Victorians before the year 1895 
had not learnt to be either duly or unduly sharp-eyed 
about abnormalities, 

If this be at all a reasonable view of Henry Kingsley, 
the trouble with him was that he carried some great guns 
but could never get himself taken for more than a vessel 


(From a photograph sent by his niece, ‘‘ Lucas Malet.’’) 
From “* Henry Kingsley,” by S. M. Ellis (Grant Richards.) 


By 
T. Earle Welby 


of shallow draught with not quite serious sailing orders. 
When he wrote novels he was sometimes almost great in 
episodes and quite often excellent in short passages of 
description—never able to convince a critical reader of 
his seriousness in the work as a whole. In part the novel 
as written by him was an entertainment, in part a means 
of earning a livelihood, in part an opportunity for explicit 
communication of his impromptu notions about all sorts 
of things having nothing to do with hero or situation, in 
part a eulogy of the views and 
thews that once seemed to 
make England invincible, but 
eventually proved England’s 
Achilles heel to be in her 
head, because her foot was in 
that sort of too eloquent 
mouth. 

Henry Kingsley wrote at 
least two novels to which, at 
intervals, the discerning and 
tolerant will return: ‘‘ Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” which appeared in 
1859, and ‘“‘ Ravenshoe,”’ which 
appeared in 1862. After ‘‘ The 
Hillyars and the Burtons,” 
which came out in 1865, he 
was virtually finished as a 
writer. He was two or three 
very good flashes in a pan, 
and the better judges of the 
last forty years have come to 
think better of those flashes 
than most contemporaries did, 
but we cannot get away from 
the truth that he could not 
take his duty as a novelist 
with entire seriousness. That 
statement, however, is mis- 
leading, for it will be sup- 
posed to reflect on his moral 
temper. Mr. Ellis, dealing 
little and seldom discreetly 
in literary criticism, cannot 
but help us to see that Henry 
Kingsley was often as much in 
earnest in his own way as brother Charles. But Henry 
lacked respect for his medium. The novel was not to be a 
work of art; it was to be by turns a hymn to physical 
prowess, a means of relating in semi-biographical form 
some of the most exciting of his own adventures, a reckless 
anthology of the author’s random and fervent thoughts 
about everything he ever had thought about. 

It becomes Mr. Ellis as a biographer to work hard for 
his hero; but nobody, however sympathetic and hard- 
working, can get away from the fact that a man and writer 
whose personality and work did not bite hard enough into 
the minds of his contemporaries to make them anxious 
to preserve records of him, was somehow a failure. It 
may be that Henry Kingsley unconsciously fell between 
two stools, not being on the whole quite enough a writer 
to be carefully remembered as such, not being enough of a 
‘‘ character ’’ to be remembered as such, with his writings 
simply proof that he was a man of zest and jest. He does 
brilliantly, and falls short unexpectedly, and expatiates 
beyond reason in the wrong places. He has versatility 
without brother Charles’s excuse and advantage. 

Charles was a clergyman; for reasons, all bad, it is 
regarded as remarkable that a clergyman should be 


Henry Kingsley. 
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anything else; and Charles got credit for “‘ muscular 
Christianity ” from persons who had apparently forgotten 
that the Apostles laboured as fishermen. Henry was not 
a clergyman, had dug for gold or something in an Australia 
not then so esteemed as she became afterwards, and had 
not the “‘ benefit of clergy ’’ in his versatility being regarded 
as a resolve to be all things to all men. 

Charles, as a thinker about anything that matters, was 
killed when a great ecclesiastic of another Church crossed 


swords with him. But Charles survives through the in- 
eradicable schoolboy in the typical Englishman. So, it 
may be retorted, does Henry ; only Henry gets the school- 
boy in us without gratifying us with the spectacle of a 
clergyman turning breezy, and in the best of his work 
appeals for ten or twenty minutes to persons little con- 
cerned with what may or may not be expected of clergy- 
men. Henry had not the advantage, commercially and 
sensationally, of cutting his coat in contrast to his cloth. 


DETECTIVES OF 


A Student's Manual of Bibliography.” 
Esdaile, M.A. t2s. 6d. 
Library Association.) 


By Arundell 
(Allen & Unwin and the 


This should be a happy world which can boast the 
possession of more than twenty-five million editions of 
books now extant. But the earnest student confronted 
with the staggering total must sometimes feel his enthusiasm 
tempered to sobriety in the Ecclesiastes vein, for the 
needle of his research may be anywhere in a thousand hay- 
stacks—among volumes, manuscripts or even periodicals, 
in national or local libraries or private collections the world 
over—but where ? To locate it for him is, if not the whole 
business, at least the chief aim of bibliography. 

The bibliographer’s work is naturally a mystery to lay- 
men, but I suspect that there are also some book-lovers who 
share the popular delusion that it is confined to knowledge 
of title pages and imagine it too thin, dull and dry a pursuit 
to stir their curiosity to further inquiry. This book will 
serve to dissipate such fancies. Read therein the full 
story of the recent identification of the 1619 Shakespeare 
quartos, or the explanation of the method by which Caxton’s 
claim to be the first printer in England was finally estab- 
lished, and you will see the bibliographer as Mr. Esdaile 
sees him—‘‘ not the dusty and bloodless creature he is 
often thought to be, but a detective, engaged in a thrilling 
kind of hunt.” 

No one indeed who reads for more than amusement’s 
sake, and especially no worker in the fields of literature, 
can afford to ignore the valuable aids which this art and 
science—Mr. Esdaile explains how it is necessarily both— 
can yield. Critics, editors, biographers for instance, as 
well as historians, can profit greatly and literature be the 
better served by fully intelligent use of the discoveries 
which historica! bibliography brings to light. The placing 
and dating of books, Mr. Esdaile observes— 


“Is specially valuable to the literary editor, in that it 
enables him to settle the order of editions, and to explain 
mysteries shrouding the transmission of the text. An author's 
books cannot be properly edited, nor his life, so far as it 
is in his books, be properly written, without our first distin- 
guishing, describing, arranging in their right order and making 
available in libraries, first the original editions, then all the later 
editions in which authentic alterations may have been made, 
of allhis works. . . . Behind every editor stands a biblio- 
grapher, ideally in the same person. Comparatively few of 
our classics have been so edited, yet without this sort of editing 
there is no security that we are reading what the author 
wished us to read.” 


The author makes it quite clear, however, that the criticism 
and selection of books lies outside the province of the 
bibliographer, as such. 

Planned primarily for the instruction of young students 
of librarianship, this book is admirably simple in style, 
and,Mr. Esdaile’s exposition of bibliographical method in 
all its intricate detail—omitting only special and advanced 
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branches of the study, e.g. paleography—ais lucidity itself. 
The whole field of the work is surveyed, stage by stage, 
from the analytical examination of the individual volume 
for classification to the systematic assembling of the result- 
ant entries for record into “logical and useful arrange- 
ments for reference and study.” A list is included, with 
running commentary, of some two hundred of the most 
important works of reference with which the student needs 
to become closely acquainted. 

No student’s manual could smell less of the textbook 
manner than this. Into several fascinating chapters on 
the arts of “‘ book-building ’’—paper, printing, illustra- 
tion, binding—in their historical, technical and esthetic 
aspects, the author has poured much treasure of scholar- 
ship and the fruits of his experience at the British Museum. 
And his text is studded with happy instances, as when he 
points a moral by quoting an auction catalogue entry of a 
celebrated illuminated MS. Psalter, described from its 
decorated first word, thus : 

4 big Book, ‘ Beatus.’”’ 


This book is the first of a series of librarians’ manuals, 
designed to meet the new and changing conditions of 
library service to-day, to be produced under the auspices 
of the Library Association, with Mr. W. E. Doubleday 
as General Editor. If the volumes which follow are as 
good as this one, there should be no doubt of the series 
securing adequate support. JaMEs J. Eaton. 


BREVITIES 


How Not to Play Chess.’ 
2s. (Hollings.) 


By E. A. Znosko-Borowsky. 


This is the sixth book in Hollings’s admirable little 
Chess series, and is written for the beginner who has some 
knowledge of the game. It explains the pitfalls in which 
the unwary are trapped and inculcates the great principle 
that chess is a game of understanding, not of memory. 


“* Notes from the Diary of an Idler in the East.” By 
Harold Manacorda. 3s. 6d. (Heath Cranton.) 

Signor Manacorda was so fired by the collection of 
antiquities discovered by the Woolley archeological expe- 
dition that he resolved to go and see Ur of the Chaldees 
himself. His pleasant little book is mainly a description 
of How easily and comparatively cheaply the journey to 
Bagdad, Ur and Babylon may be accomplished. It fires 
one to go and do likewise, and should be most useful to 
all travellers. One wishes there were more of it; the 
chapter on the Holy Land in particular indicates what 
the writer might have done had he let himself go. 
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A PARTICULARLY EMINENT 
Salisbury the Man and the Statesman 


Looking casually back over the long vista of Victorian 
political history, one sees, defined for ever in the popular 
imagination, certain towering figures, memorable not for 
what they did but for what they were. After the romantic 
Englishry of Palmerston and the ineffectualities of Russell 
and Aberdeen, three Prime Ministers stand out in the per- 
spective, overshadowing the figure of correctitude called 
Robert Peel, who probably deserves more attention than 
any of them as a factor in the moulding of the national 
life. They are Disraeli, Gladstone and Salisbury. 

The present generation can hardly realise, perhaps, the 
positive sigh of relief with which their grandfathers and 
fathers greeted Salisbury’s 
accession to power. In him 
they saw a return to under- 
standable solidity, to balanced 
sanity, to unadventurous 
sobriety. Dizzy’s Oriental 
aspirations had been amusing 
but costly; Gladstone’s 
erratic espousal of extremely 
liberal—not to say radical— 
causes promised to be costly 
without being amusing. 
There was a slump in political 
picturesqueness. The man 
with the face of a sphinx and 
the curls of a Georgian buck, 
and the man with the eagle’s 
beak and eye had between 
them managed to sate the 
average mind. The dominance 
of the comfortable, heavy, 
almost ponderous man, with 
the full beard which was itself 
a guarantee of a reasonable 
inertia and lack of hysteria, 
came both as a comfort and 
arelief. Such indeed was the f 
desire for whatever was not x ; FS ‘fi 
Disraelian or Gladstonian 
that even Salisbury, with all 
these qualities, was perhaps 
only a second-best to 
Hartington, whose stolidity 
and lack of imagination 
amounted at times to a positive genius for irresponsiveness 
to temporary stimuli. But Salisbury had—what Hartington 
had not—just that touch of “ devil ’’ in him that promised 
good sport to the electoral onlookers. He was still, for all 
the dampening effect of middle life, the ‘‘ master of flouts 
and gibes and jeers’’; he was still master of that biting 
prose which had given him command of the Saturday Review 
public; he was still addicted to the committal of blazing 
indiscretions. 

It is nine years since Lady Gwendolen Cecil, in the first 
two volumes of her biography of her father, revealed to 
a somewhat astonished world that Robert Cecil as a boy 
has been a mass of nerves, timid under a regimen of bully- 
ing, and subject to strong antipathies, one of which was 
directed towards his chief, Lord Beaconsfield. In the third 
volume, now published (which is incidentally a magnificent 
piece of portrait drawing, whatever be its value as a contri- 
bution to formal history), there are aroused even stronger 
doubts as to the temperamental stolidity of the alleged 
“solid man.” 

In these pages, covering Salisbury’s middle years from 
1880 to 1886, we have two separate pictures of the life 
of the time. There is the pleasant interior of Hatfield— 
with a great Victorian in slippers. There is the stormy 
arena of party caucus politics—with Randolph Churchill, 


Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. 
From a drawing by Lady Granby (Violet, 


From “* The Life of Robert, Marquis of Salisbury,” by Lady Gwendolen Cecit. 
Vol. III (Hodder & Stoughton). 


VICTORIAN By 


Collin Brooks 


already one may suspect the victim of the malady which 
was to wreck all hopes of a restored career, making his 
futile and pathetic bid for the dictatorship of a party which 
had little understanding of, and less sympathy for his 
ideals, and a distinct distrust of his personal motives. 

Salisbury, like so many of the Cecils, had two mental 
passions. The one was for the Anglican doctrines in which 
he so fervently believed. The other was for science— 
““ science ’’ as that age understood the word. His marriage 
with the brilliant Miss Alderson had given him a home 
filled by children in whom he took a delight not adequately 
to be conveyed by any other pen than that wielded by 
one of them, but which 
radiates through Lady 
Gwendolen’s pages. Family 
dialectics in which the con- 
testants met on a footing of 
perfect equality in all save 
powers; family experiments 

* with electric lighting and 

_ telephony; family walks, 

with the younger generation 
trying to shield the “ lion” 
from the nervous reaction 
upon him of the vulgar 
adulation of the mob; 
family “‘larks”’ which Jane 
_. Austen would have loved to 
“describe; celebrities losing 
their dignity by falling into 
the pitfalls of inexplicable 
lengths of flex in unexpected 
places, or losing their com- 
posure at the sound of 
mysterious voices booming in 
empty rooms as their host 
tried his telephones ; house- 
parties plunged into darkness 
> at the failing of the home- 
made electric light ; and Salis- 
bury turning with evident 
reluctance from this divine 
“messing about ’’ with science 
to shoulder the burdens of the 
Victorian State—here is one- 
half of the canvas. 

The other half of the canvas is more vividly coloured. 
What Randolph Churchill had realised, what he had indeed 
inherited from Disraeli, was that the age was changing, 
and changing rapidly. His ascendancy as the leader of the 
Tory Democrats irked Salisbury in two ways. To a man 
who “ would not have the Queen worried ’’”’; to aman who 
saw the European scene steadily and saw it whole; to the 
man whose wisdom was based on a keen appreciation of the 
saw that he who believeth shall in no wise make haste, 
the ‘‘ modernism ”’ of Randolph could not be other than an 
irritation. Randolph would and did worry everybody, the 
Queen included. He might in principle be right or he might 
be wrong, but his technique was wrong, however right 
the political philosophy which might or might not be 
inspiring his attacks upon the old gang. Salisbury, in his 
own phrase, knew his man, and it is almost impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that Winston Churchill was sound in 
assuming that the letter from Randolph taken as a resigna- 
tion, was only that because it was so taken. Economy was 
not the issue which caused the breach with Churchill ; the 
issue was far deeper. 

The issue was whether brilliant experimentalists should 
control the party, or whether men of cautious mind and 
long experience, however drab, should govern the country 
as the country apparently liked to be governed—sedately 


Duchess of Rutland) 1889. 
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and with circumspection. Northcote had already been 
hounded into the Lords—he was later tragically to die in 
Salisbury’s ante-room, as this volume pathetically tells— 
and if Randolph were permitted to drive from the Cabinet 
such eminently safe men as Smith and Hamilton, good-bye 
to all hopes of saving the Queen and the country from being 
worried. Twice in the course of the years covered by this 
volume we see Randolph outgeneralled by the men he 
despised, and not the least of the virtues of Lady Gwendolen’s 
work is that it compels a realisation of how conscious was 
the strategical skill which the despised leader exercised 
to outmanceuvre his impetuous and provocative col- 
league. 

This volume leaves Salisbury in power for the first, as 
he was in office for the second, time, with his nephew, 
Arthur Balfour, at the Irish Office, and Gladstone and Parnell 
in battle position after the defeat of the first Home Rule 
Bill. The twenty years of resolute government have begun. 
Goschen, whom Randolph forgot, and who brought to a 
Tory Government a blend of qualities and a personal 
prestige not repeated in our public life, sits on the Treasury 
Bench as a living assurance that Unionism is the policy of 
the immediate future. Chamberlain is ‘“‘ making great 
strides ’’ towards a whole-hearted co-operation with the 
once derided and despised Tories. The stage is set, as the 
volume ends, for a transformation scene which is apparently 
to be the apotheosis of the Cecilians. We, reading history 
backwards, know how the drama is to end. They, the 


players, did not. With the disappearance of the Churchil- 
lian Imp through a trap-door at Windsor, the regrouping 
of characters is successfully achieved. Another Cecil advises 
another Gloriana, and repentant ‘‘ Rads ’’—startlingly 
different from the “Reds” of our own day—cluster 
helpfully about him. The Jameson Raid is almost a 
decade in the future; the Boer War is not yet even a 
vague menace; the attachment of Chamberlain means no 
danger to the fiscal system to which Salisbury almost idly 
subscribes ; Lansdowne has yet to conceive the idea of a 
definite entente cordiale; and Edward VII has yet to 
discover that he too has antipathies, which shall include 
Robert Cecil, Marquess of Salisbury. . . . 

Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s third volume, it will be seen, is for 
all its dramatic content the story of an interlude. Her 
next volume will reveal Salisbury’s eventual significance 
to our history. But of the complete biography this volume 
may well be the most cherished, for here Salisbury truly 
walks again, not the statesman, not the Foreign Secretary, 
not the last Premier of the old dispensation, but the man. 
The work may mean more to students of political history 
than to the general reader anxious to gauge the importance 
of men and movements in an age of transition, but 
even to him (or her) who knows little of, and cares less 
for the minute of political history, this book should be 
an event of importance. It is in its way a touchstone of 
Victorian values. It explains more than the springs of one 
man’s actions. It explains the emergence of a new age. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT 


““ The Complete Works of William Hazlitt.” Edited by 
P. P. Howe. Vol. VI: “ Lectures on English Comic 
Writers”’ ; Characters of Shakespeare's Plays.” 
Vol. VIII. ‘‘ Table-Talk, or Original Essays.” Com-. 
plete in 13 vols. £15 15s. (Dent.) 


These further volumes of a truly monumental edition 
fulfil the promise of those which have already appeared. 
Most unobtrusive of editors, Mr. P. P. Howe yet proves 
himself—to those who can appreciate sound work—some- 
thing more than well-informed, industrious and accurate. 
He has exhausted the field, and used his investigations with 
thoroughness and discretion; avoiding alike the ‘‘ too 
much ”’ and “too little’? by which more pretentious re- 
issues are too often disfigured. And whatever his limita- 
tions of personal charm or emotional imagination, Hazlitt’s 
work should be preserved for us as nearly as_ possible 
perfect as he himself could make it. 

These in particular are interesting volumes; for despite 
all that scholarship has since accomplished, his criticism 
of Shakespeare remains alive to-day by virtue of its vigour 
and individuality ; he has given us one of the best accounts 
of the distinction between wit and humour, with subtle 
appreciations of comedy in all kinds; he was deeply 
imbued with certain important aspects of Elizabethan 
literature ; he is often peculiarly himself in the brevities 
of Table-Talk.”’ 

Always bitter at heart, actually condemning Shakespeare 
for ‘‘ wanting the sting of ill-nature’’’ because “ he hardly 
had such a thing as spleen in his nature,’’ he is yet able 
to enjoy, and impart his enthusiasm, for great poetry ; 
while continually illuminating it by his subtle insight. 

What we miss in Hazlitt is perhaps best explained in 
the opening Table-Talk ‘‘ on the Pleasure of Painting ”’ : 

“‘T have not much pleasure in writing these essays, or 
in reading them afterwards. After I begin them, I am 
only anxious to get to the énd. . . . I sometimes have to 
write them twice over; so that by the time they appear in 
a tangible shape, they have lost their gloss and relish. . . . 
Familiarity breeds contempt. I have more satisfaction 
in my own thoughts than in dictating them to others, words 


weaken and veil over the impression of certain things 
upon me.” 

Such strange lack of affection for his own creations un- 
consciously communicates itself to the reader; such 
indifference to the public breeds a like indifference from 
them; and while we value Hazlitt for what he has given 
us, he cannot touch our heart or our imagination; he 
cannot rouse the emotion of thanks. 


R. BrimMLEy JOHNSON. 


EGYPTIAN TEMPLES. 


By Margaret A. Murray. 
net. (Sampson Low.) 


12s. 6d. 


Miss Murray explains in her preface that her book is an 
attempt to give a short résumé of the temples of Egypt, for 
hitherto there has been nothing between a guide-book 
and the enormous volumes of specialists. Her attempt 
may be said to be as successful as any attempt at striking 
a happy medium ever is. 

Fully conscious that the study of Egyptian architecture 
is as yet in its infancy, the authoress opens her book with 
a very able review of temple architecture which is remark- 
ably free from the prejudices which usually distinguish 
works on archeology, to the increase of the author’s reputa- 
tion and his reader’s bewilderment. 

As explained in the preface, the temple plan—an outer 
court, an inner court, and vestibule, and a shrine—is as 
simple as the variations on it are complicated ; in fact the 
remainder of the book might be said to concern itself 
entirely with individual variation. The truth of the matter 
is that a person, if he wishes to understand Egyptian 
temple architecture, must have a thorough knowledge of 
Egyptian religion, and then he will realise how dependent 
the former was on the latter; how its forms were bound, 
not inspired, by symbolical reasons; and why to-day we 
regret the limitations thus put upon the ancient architects 
as we admire the amazing skill of the craftsmen. However, 
in the absence of the required learning, Miss Murray does 
her best for us, and examines one by one most of the 
temples still standing in the Valley of the Nile, supplying 
a fair amount of well-chosen information about each, and 
the local cults which occasioned them. 
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GORDON CRAIG AND THE THEATRE 


Craig and the Theatre.” 
12s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

At the end of what Miss Enid Rose describes as “‘a 
record and an interpretation ”’ of Gordon Craig, is appended 
a bibliography of Craig’s thirty-four publications and a list 
of his twenty-nine exhibitions, but one looks in vain for 
a list of the plays directed by Craig, in spite of the fact 
that Miss Rose, faithfully accepting Craig at his own 
valuation, writes of him 
primarily as a practical 
man of the theatre. One 
suspects that this 
omission is not alto- 
gether accidental. The 
list of Craig’s theatrical 
productions would 
hardly be an imposing 
one. It is in fact over 
twenty-five years since 
Craig was last entirely 
responsible for the direc- 
tion of a play in the 
theatre, and the very 
few productions which 
he did undertake were 
merely the _ tentative 
experiments of an in- 
experienced young pro- 
ducer with original ideas. 

Yet although Craig as 
a producer is little more 
than an untried 
amateur, offering no 
more tangible proof of 
his ability than a few 
scenic designs, most of 
them quite impractic- 
able, we are invited by 
Miss Rose to admire and 
applaud his continual 
refusals of invitations 
to re-enter the theatre 
as a producer except on 
extravagant and auto- 
cratic terms, such as the 
theatre has been unable 
to grant even to the 
most famous and most 
experienced of its pro- 
ducers. As a gesture, 
this refusal to com- 
promise is impressive, 
but it is impossible to 
believe that a man who is primarily a producer, as 
Craig always claims to be, could have stayed out of 
the theatre. The most revolutionary producers of the 
day, men such as Stanislavsky, Copeau and Pitoeff, 
realised quite as plainly as Craig that it was impossible 
for them to work in the theatre as they found it. 
But, unlike Craig, they did not contemptuously refuse 
“to make a small beginning in a modest way, in some 
back-alley place.’’ Each banded together a little body 
of amateurs, and fought their way into the theatre on their 
own terms. But Craig has never been a fighter, except 
with words. He states his terms, but he never tries to 
enforce them. On his demands being refused, he returns 
to his exile to pose as the misunderstood genius who “* was 
born a man of the theatre, but is forbidden to practise.” 

The weakness of Miss Rose’s uncritical eulogy is that 
she completely fails to differentiate between the importance 
of Craig the writer and the unimportance of Craig the 
would-be producer. It was Craig the writer who in 1905 
coined a phrase which became the slogan of the new theatre, 
and has now been accepted as a phrase of common usage. 


By Enid Rose. 


A design for a production of “‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,” Act I, by Gordon Craig. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the owner of the original water colour, Mr. A. E. McVitty. 
From “Gordon Craig and the Theatre,” by Enid Rose (Sampson Low). 


By Norman Marshall 


The phrase was “the art of the theatre.”” But in 1905 
the critics were derisive. A silly phrase, they said. There 
was no such thing as an art of the theatre. By now, I sup- 
pose, everybody intelligently interested in the theatre 
knows almost by heart that passage in which Craig first 
pleaded for an understanding of the theatre as meaning 
“‘neither acting, nor the play, neither scene nor dance,” 
but consisting of all the elements of which these things are 
composed: ‘‘action, 
- which is the very spirit 
of acting ; words, which 
are the body of the 
play; line and colour, 
which are the very 
heart of the _ scene; 
rhythm, which is the 
very essence of the 
dance.”’ 

This idea of a new 
theatre in which all the 
arts were to be com- 
bined into a unity by a 
producer in absolute 
control, was not alto- 
gether original. As 
Craig has always ac- 
knowledged, many of 
his theories had already 
been formulated by 
Adolphe Appia. But 
Appia was a dry and 
unpersuasive writer, who 
wrote for his fellow 
technicians of the 
theatre. Craig, on the 
other hand, is a magnifi- 
cent pamphleteer. Asa 
writer he displays all his 
sense of the theatre. 
He sets forth his ideas 
with a splendid sense of 
showmanship and, like a 
good showman, he has 
often played the mounte- 
bank to attract the 
attention of the crowd. 
His bursts of rhetoric 
are superb, masterpieces 
of theatricality ; but he 
never forgets to keep his 
audience amused, and 
when his wit fails he 
does not hesitate to rely 

on buffoonery. Of late he has become a little pompous, 
disdaining the réle of showman and posing rather tire- 
somely as the Master, but in his earlier books he changed 
the whole course of theatrical history by his knack of 
summarising theories in vivid journalistic phrases which 
popularised his ideas, and became the slogans with which 
his converts rallied to the attack on the drab theatre of 
dialectics. 

The effectiveness of Craig’s pamphleteering has been 
enormously enhanced by the romantic magnificence of 
the drawings with which he has illustrated his books. Few 
of them are of any practical value as designs for the theatre. 
Many of them require a proscenium opening as high as an 
eight-story building and a stage three times as wide as 
Drury Lane. Miss Rose, in her anxiety to prove Craig a 
practical man of the theatre, hints mysteriously of a 
wizardry known only to Craig which would make it possible 
to recreate the effect of these drawings on an ordinary 
stage, but she tactfully includes only three of his more 
restrained designs in her book, relying for her illustrations 
mainly on an uninteresting series of photographs of Craig 
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from the age of eleven onwards. Nevertheless it is possible 
to admit the impracticability of these designs without 
belittling their importance. They were the inspiration of 
a new race of theatrical designers who translated the spirit 
and the theory of these vague dreams into terms of the 
theatre. 

Craig himself has curiously under-estimated his own 
influence. In his last volume—a series of designs for ‘‘ The 
Pretenders ’’—he repeats, with the air of one propounding 
a doctrine of startling originality, principles which he first 
formulated twenty-five years ago, and are now universally 
accepted. Reading his books in order of publication, 
one finds little development either in his theories or his 
designs. He endlessly repeats himself. Out of touch with 
the living theatre, he has long since been outstripped by 
designers such as Norman Bel-Geddes—practical men of 
the theatre who years ago absorbed all that was best in 
Craig’s theories, and have evolved newer theories and 
methods of stagecraft as a result of ceaseless experiment 


in the theatre itself. Bel-Geddes, like Craig and every 
other essentially modern producer, realises the inadequacy 
of the present types of stage and auditorium but, unlike 
Craig, he has not contented himself with merely theorising 
about the theatre of the future. He has produced detailed 
architectural drawings for a series of modern playhouses, 
based on his experiments in existing theatres. Craig, on 
the other hand, has got no further than planning a magnifi- 
cent entrance hall to a theatre. His whole attitude of 
mind is symbolised in that design. rs 

It is symbolical of the manner in which he has always 
stood at the threshold of the theatre, attracting the 
crowds by his rhetoric, his posturings and his picturesque 
personality. Innumerable men of the theatre, stirred by 
his eloquence, have crowded past him, through the entrance, 
on to the stage. But he himself has failed to advance with 
the movement he inspired. He will remain a figure of 
historic importance, but in the living theatre he is already 
out of date. 


THE MOORS IN SPAIN 


Many historians consider that the expulsion of the Moors 
by Philip III was the root of the subsequent disasters 
which befell Catholic Spain. The most gifted, the most 
thrifty and the most civilised section of the community 
were banished from the country which, when the rest of 
Europe had been plunged in darkness, they had rendered 
a brilliant and a highly civilised state. The capture of 
Granada in 1492 was hailed by poets and artists, both 
contemporary and of later generations, as a heaven-sent 
victory for the Cross over the Infidel—the Western comple- 
ment of the capture of Constantinople. The Spaniards 
did not, alas, understand that, as Mr. Lane Poole says, 
“they had killed their golden goose.’’ How indeed could 
they ? The great ideal which Ferdinand and Isabella set 
before their subjects was that of a Spain united politically 
and, above all, religiously. Isabella could never rest, 
physically or mentally, until the Cross should shine out 
from the red walls of the Alhambra. And how could her 
subjects, spurred on by her example, by their priests, by 
the knowledge that their cause was infallibly just, be 
expected to remember the material advantages of the seven 
centuries of Moorish rule in southern Spain ? 

It is still difficult for us to realise that when our own 
island was inhabited by primitive Saxon tribes or rude 
semi-literate Norman barons, the south of Spain was the 
one intellectual and cultured region of Europe. “ To 
Cordova,’’ says an Arab writer, ‘‘ came from all parts of 
the world students eager to cultivate poetry, to study the 
sciences or to be instructed in divinity or law.” Aristotle, 
whose works until the rediscovery of Plato at the time of 
the Renaissance were the chief philosophic influence in 
Europe, was known only through the Arabian dress of 
Averroes. Magnificent palaces, bewilderingly vast mosques, 
quicksilver lakes, gardens worthy of Kashmir, splendid 
irrigation works—such were the outward signs of a critical, 
polished and tolerant civilisation. Christian kings and 
emperors sent their ambassadors and the youth of their 
country to learn good manners at the court of the Ommey- 
yads at Cordova. The Christian hero, the Cid, took service 
under the Moors, and the northern kingdoms of Spain— 
Leon, Castile, Aragon—were no doubt regarded by their 
southern neighbours as illiterate barbarians. 

Even when the Arabs first arrived in Spain at the begin- 
ning of the eighth century in alliance with their conquered 
vassals, the Berbers of North Africa, they must have 
been a highly cultured people. But it was in Andalusia 
that their civilisation attained its fullest development. 
Neither in Africa nor Asia did Moslem methods of adminis- 
tration attain such characteristic results as in Southern 
Spain. Their civilisation was however stationary and 
unprogressive. It seems to have appeared in Europe 
inexplicably full-blown, periodically to fall to pieces, and to 
be restored miraculously first by the Ommeyyad dynasty, 
later by the Almoravides,fand last by the Almohades. No 


doubt its ultimate downfall was delayed by the dissension 
among the Christian kingdoms of Northern Spain. In any 
case, after the battle of Tours, Europe was never in danger 
of becoming Mohammedan ; and though great administra- 
tors such as Abd-er-Rahman III made of Cordova the 
greatest centre of splendour and culture in the then known 
world, the general tendency was to produce a brilliant 
standardised life of undynamic culture rather than the 
development of vigorous and progressive personalities. 

On us, more cold-blooded, less catholic peoples the 
Moorish civilisation has always exercised the influence of 
a contrasted culture. The glamour of the Alhambra, and 
the mystery of the Mezquita at Cordova not merely intoxi- 
cated Arab eulogists but, even in their pathetic condition 
of immutable ruin, have inspired some of the richest 
passages of English prose, such as Washington Irving’s 
“ Tales of the Alhambra ”’ and certain chapters in Disraeli’s 
““Contarini Fleming.” ‘‘ What if to-day Cordova lies like 
a lovely vase shattered in a thousand pieces ? ”’ Mrs. Cecilia 
Hill asks. ‘‘ We can rebuild that former beauty from the 
fragments we shall find! ’’ And indeed she is indefatigable 
in weaving romance and legends of Moorish history into 
her journey from Toledo to Cordova, thence to Seville, and 
so by way of that ravine-cleft hill town, Ronda, to Granada, 
“the climax and the last act.’”” Her enslavement to the 
delicate charms of the Alhambra, “‘ the swan-song of the 
Moors,” is refreshingly sincere, and there is no need for her 
to apologise for being sentimental. Even the satiric pen of 
Mr. Osbert Sitwell has expressed in pyramids of full-blown 
phrases the unique wistfulness of Granada. The Alhambra, 
Mrs. Hill writes, ‘ is so easy to copy and vulgarise that all 
over the world we can see its motif reproduced as setting 
for teashops and bazaars. It takes a little time before we 
can-enjoy whole-heartedly the real thing when we see it, 
though in its essentials it is inimitable. Let us forget the 
teashops. Let us forget to be clever.’”’ In Mrs. Hill’s 
company I am quite prepared to forget the teashops, and if 
her journey through ‘‘ Moorish Towns in Spain ”’ (7s. 6d. ; 
Methuen) is not an epoch-making affair, it is at any rate 
instructive and agreeable. Like Washington Irving, she 
sets out ‘“‘ with a genuine disposition to be pleased,” and 
the reader’s enjoyment is considerably increased by her 
excellent photographs. (Southern Spain is, as an American 
lady said to me, God’s gift to the camera.) 

She suffers perhaps from over-conscientiousness. Not 
a choir-stall, not a window, escape her meticulous attention, 
and many of the accurate detailed descriptions of buildings, 
such as the Mosque at Cordova or the Cathedral at Seville, 
might be glorified quotations from Mr. Baedeker. But her 
work is a pleasant addition to the already large pile of 
volumes which deal with that inexplicable phenomenon 
of European history, the Moorish domination of Southern 
Spain. 
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THE TERRIER, HIS BOOK 


“* Hunt and Working Terriers.”” By Captain Jocelyn 
Lucas, M.C. 18s. (Chapman & Hail.) 


I was considerably surprised to find from Captain Lucas’s 
pretace that this is the first book ever written to be devoted 
to hunt terriers. 

It is of course true that in the shires terriers are rarely 
used after the cubbing season: ‘‘ Nothing can be more 
tedious than a dig at the end of a good gallop, and in the 
Shires at least it is never practised.”” But in the rougher 
counties—Devon and Sussex for instance, where the woods 
are big and it is impracticable to stop all the earths, the 
terrier is an essential adjunct to the hunt. 

In the hill-countries, the Lakes and Wales, where the 
field follow on foot, when hounds fail to kill their fox, the 
terrier, if he cannot bolt him, is expected to effect the kill 
himself, for hill-foxes have to be killed. In other countries 
his purpose is to provide foxes by bolting any that have 
been marked to an unstopped earth when hounds are draw- 
ing, or at the end of a run to dislodge the run fox once more. 

It is a common complaint that the modern rider to 
hounds is so taken up with his horse that he has no eye 
for, or knowledge of hound-work, and if this is true it is 
obvious that the work of the terriers stands even less 
chance of being appreciated. Yet the hunt terrier may 
claim a higher degree of admiration from us than any 
other breed of dog for his courage and endurance. 

Captain Lucas’s book is full of instances of this remark- 
able courage. 
Union staying down an earth for six days, and after being 
revived with brandy and milk attempting to get back 
into the earth again. 

Usually a white terrier is preferred in the South, for 
the ‘“‘ Border”’ type and brown or sandy-coloured dogs 
are liable to be mistaken for the fox, not only by the 
diggers but by the hounds, and accidents, particularly 
with otter-hounds, are by no means uncommon. In 
Captain Lucas’s view, however, the disadvantage of colour 
can be largely overcome by keeping the terriers in kennel 
with hounds, so that they get used to each other. 

“To my mind,” he says, “‘the most essential charac- 
teristics of a working terrier should be pluck, sagacity and 
voice, and in conformation, absolute soundness and 
activity.” Fourteen pounds in weight and fourteen inches 
in the shoulder, we are told, was Jack Russell’s ideal for 
a terrier. .Captain Lucas likes them to have small ears, 
broadish heads with room for brains, soft hair on top of 
the head, and strong but not unnecessarily long, snapping 
jaws. Their business is not to kill foxes, but to worry and 
tease them till they bolt. 


We hear of a terrier belonging to the Essex - 


By S. P. B. Mais 


Captain Lucas has collected evidence from nearly all 
Masters of Foxhounds as to the breed of terrier kept, and the 
way in which the terrier is carried during the hunt. The 
breeds include smooth and rough fox-terrier, Jack Russell, 
Sealyham, Border and Cairn, and it is surprising to find how 
many are put in the charge of a runner, which is further 
proof, if proof were needed, how easy it is for a physically 
fit man or girl to keep up with foxhounds on foot. In the 
Stevenstone country the terriers join the hunt by them- 
selves, and are often at the fox if he goes to ground long 
before the hunt servants are up. 

The activities of a hunt-terrier are of course not limited 
to fox, and indeed the most picturesque chapter in the book 
is an account by Maior John Bell Irving of the way of 
his seven hard-bitten, wiry Border terriers on a Border 
salmon river about sixty yards wide and proportionately 
deep, in search of otter. Captain Lucas hunts the otter 
with a pack of Sealyhams, and puts the odds in favour 
of the otter’s escape as at least twenty to one. I am glad 
to see that he deprecates ‘‘ mobbing ”’ the otter, for, as he 
says, “‘some hounds degenerate into a glorified rat hunt, 
with the wretched otter being hollaed every time he shows 
his nose above water.’”’ There is too an informative 
chapter on badger-digging, with a remarkable photograph 
of the author “ tailing ” a badger, while the digger is busy 
trying to encircle his neck with the tongs. Nor does the 
author confine himself to Great Britain. We are shown 
terriers used for hunting wild boar (weighing two hundred 
and twenty pounds) in France, and for bolting porcupine 
in East Africa. We are told how to tail rats and how to 
catch rabbits in sand-dunes by the sea. We are even told 
how to hunt stoats, who may give you a run of three or 
four miles. 

Every terrier-owner, and in fact every terrier-lover, will 
find every page of this fascinating book of absorbing 
interest, for the author has crammed into three hundred and 
sixty-seven pages an amazing amount of out-of-the-way 
information culled from places as far afield as China, and 
from authorities as ancient as Count Jacques de Fouilloux 
(1520-75 ?), who decided that every seigneury who went 
hunting with dogs underground should take with him in 
his little carriage a young girl of sixteen or seventeen, “‘ to 
stroke his head while he is on the road.’”” There are over 
a hundred good photographs of terriers, many of them 
in action. The whole book is a monument of industry, 
common sense, sportsmanship and humour, and may well 
take its place as the established textbook on the subject, 

The few inaccuracies—‘‘ Varndall’”’ for Varndell on 
page seventeen for instance—and occasional repetitions, 
will doubtless be corrected for the second edition. 


SEA ADVENTURE 


“Down Channel.” By R. T. McMullen. With a 
Biographical Foreword by Arthur Ransome. 8s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


It is just forty years since the hard-headed Victorian 
stockbroker, R. T. McMullen, was found by some French 
sailors sitting in the cockpit of his sailing-ship Perseus, 
in mid-Channel, dead. His accounts of his many voyages 
round the British coast have long been out of print, and it 
is well that a new generation of sailing enthusiasts should 
make friends with this lion-hearted yachtsman, who paid 
off two grumbling hands at Cherbourg and brought his 
twenty-ton Orion home single-handed. We are first struck 
by his amazing attention to detail, and next by the fact 
that he seems practically never to have encountered fair 
weather. He who would concentrate on the home waters 
must needs be a lover of high winds and rough seas. 

In a singularly revealing passage Mr. McMullen explains 
precisely what the fascination of the sea meant to him. 


It had a favourable effect on his health, lightening his hard- 
ships and rendering almost any amount of work tolerable 
The art of sailing, especially in strong weather, provided 
him with what he describes as an insatiable pleasure “ in 
offering such an endless variety of problems for solution 
that there is always something fresh to engage the atten- 
tion.”” Thirdly, he attributes his love of the life to the 
opportunity provided for seeing natural objects and 
phenomena “ observed to greatest advantage on the sea.” 

He began his adventures in 1850 in the three-ton yacht, 
Leo, in which he learnt the invaluable lesson that it is 
better to face a gale by putting out to sea, however small 
the vessel, than to run for a lee-shore. Her maiden voyage 
could scarcely have been less encouraging. She sank on 
the very day of her launching; he then nearly sank her 
again by getting her mast mixed up with the bowsprit 
of a brig, and then he nearly lost an eye through one of 
an unmoused pair of sister-hooks. But in seven years 
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he covered over eight thousand miles without further 
mishap in this ship, and she was such a good sea-boat 
that he had his next, the Sirius (eleven tons), built on the 
same lines. In her he travelled farther afield, round 
Scotland and Ireland. But it was in Orion that he had his 
greatest adventure, that of crossing the Channel single- 
handed, and his account of this exploit, given in tiniest 
detail, is so well written that it excites even the man who 
has no idea what “ sailing gunwale under with three reefs 
down means. 

It was in 1877 that he achieved this exploit. We get 
a very vivid picture of the two hands, Henry and George, 
oversleeping, over-smoking, grumbling and insolent until 
in the end he sent them back by steamer from Cherbourg, 
and with a nine-inch band of flannel tied three times 
round his waist, this glorious adventurer started to arrange 
matters so that he could control the entire ship by himself. 

At last, ‘“‘in a sense of supreme satisfaction—perhaps 
exultation—at seeing the canvas well set, everything in its 
place, the beautiful surroundings, the extraordinary inde- 
pendence—in fact, everything successful beyond almost 
a presumptuous expectation—I had better reason to be 
contented than ever can be known to anyone else... . 
Everything went right. Supplied with water, provisions 
and fuel for a month, in a beautiful little well-found ship 
of undoubted capacity and power, of which not only every 
timber and plank, but every spar, sail and rope were known 
to me, there ought to have been, and there was, a degree 
of confidence and contentment that went a long way to 
neutralise fatigue.” 

We then get a vivid picture of this tiny man of eight. 
stone odd alone with his ship, frequently forced to lash the 
helm and leave it in order to look after main and mizzen 
sheets, inspect lanterns, haul in the log, take the mileage, 
eat and drink, and perform a thousand and one other things, 
making Dover in twenty-seven hours without mishap. He 
lost between two and three pounds in weight during this 
experience. 

In the same ship he completed the Jubilee course round 
Great Britain and Ireland, a matter of 1,898 miles in twenty- 
four days. 

Those of us who have found the climate of these islands 
trying during the last two years will take comfort from 
this book, for wind and rain and thunderstorms seem to 
have been also the common lot of sailors any time between 
1850 and 1891, so we are led to the conclusion that our 
weather is not deteriorating. It is we who are becoming 
more finicky. ‘‘ The reasons,’’ says this intrepid sailor, 
‘for sailing so often in bad weather is that the Orion, 
although small, is a vessel that can be relied on in any 
emergency, and that it would seriously interfere with the 
most pleasurable part of the cruise to be wasting time in 
waiting for fair winds and smooth water.” 

He took every precaution to avoid accident and treated 
the sea with a reverence that must have added considerably 
to the pleasure he took in it. 

He occasionally disembarks to climb a mountain or to 
see a view, but his heart is with the waves. . 

““T have never complained,’ he says, ‘‘ of a heavy sea. 
On the other hand I have never praised it for anything 
but its grandeur, which in a measure it was compulsory to 
behold, whether agreeable or otherwise.” 

He knew enough of the sea to recognise that it is “a 
mighty power and a rough playmate,” and when accused 
of fear he confessed to considerable anxiety with regard to 
his responsibility for the safety of other men’s lives. He was 
never foolhardy and never under-estimated the sea’s power. 

There are many ways of getting to know the peculiar 
charm of our islands, but Mr. McMullen has got nearer 
to their secret than most travellers by his method of making 
his pleasure and safety depend on his skill and labour in 
harnessing wind and wave to his service. 

“* Down Channel” is good enough to turn even the most 
timorous into adventurers, and certainly proves that we 
need not go farther afield than our own coasts if we wish 
to practise the art of living dangerously. 


S. P. B. Mats. 


Nelson and Smoking 


Two Important Harrap Publications 


Nelson 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON 
With 18 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. (Sept. oth) 


‘Nelson should be written about freely and 
often—not only as an exponent of naval tactics 
or as the lover of Lady Hamilton, but for his own 
sake. He should be written about for modern 
readers in the modern way. He should not be 
taken too desperately seriously.” 
son explains why he undertook this biography. 
Much attention is directed to details of Nelson’s 
private life, his mannerisms and his dress, and, as 
a necessary background, to the conditions under 
which men lived and fought at sea during the 


Thus Mr. Wilkin- - 


period. The illustrations are particularly notable - 


and include two death-masks, cruel contemporary 
caricatures by Gillray, and the Keymer portrait— 
none of which have been used before. 


A History of Smoking 


By COUNT CORTI 


Author of The Rise of the House of Rothschild. 
With 64 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. (Sept. 11th) 

A fascinating account of the origin, early struggles 
and ultimate triumph of smoking—its ceremonial 
use among the Mayans and Aztecs, its introduction 
into Europe, its spread as a panacea, the violent 
opposition to it and persecution of its devotees, 
its gradual toleration owing to its possibilities 
as a source of revenue, and the eventual universal 
adoption of the habit. 


From all Booksellers and Libraries 


| 


LIFE OF A SEAMAN 
Thomas Cochrane 
toth Earl of Dundonald 
by 
E. G. TWITCHETT 


/llustrated,. r2s. 6d. net 


“* This excellent bio- 
graphy.” —Times 
. a careful 
and instructive 
record of Lord 
Dundonald’s 


i An exciting 
account of the 
French privateers 
which will appeal to 
the student of history 
as well as to all lovers 
of adventurous reading. 


Illustrated 


by 
W. BRANCH JOHNSON 
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Novel Notes 


FIRST NOVELS 


“John and David.” By James Kenward. 7s. 6d. 
(Peter Davies.) 


“Simple Sailor.” By Campbell Lithgow. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


“The Private Encounter.’ By Adrian Bury. 7s. 6d. 
(Grant Richards.) 


“The House in the Square.’ By Margaret H. Watt. 
7s. 6d. (Grant & Murray.) 


“ River Man.”’ By Leonard Lupton. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


“The Screen of Life.’ By N. Wheatcroft Holmes. 
7s. 6d. (Wright & Brown.) 


“The Crimson Falcon.” By Nita O. Thompson. 
7s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


Mr. James Kenward is a “ first ”’ novelist who challenges 
and deserves attention. ‘“‘ John and David” is an ambi- 
tious book, which has evidently been written with the 
greatest care. It is concise and methodical, the outcome 
of intelligence and artistic economy. I cannot recall a 
book, dealing with so tragic a theme, so unemotional and 
judicial as this. One would indeed perhaps have welcomed 
a little more sympathy on the author’s part, while acknow- 
ledging that, at the beginning of a novelist’s career at any 
rate, defect in the emotional sphere is far preferable to 
excess, 


It is a story of fraternal jealousy. I read the book twice. 
At the first reading I got an impression that John’s feeling 
for David was somewhat mechanical, but reading it again 
and coming to the brothers as it were not wholly as a 
stranger, I came to see that the mutual feeling of the two 
boys was natural and inevitable. That is not to say, of 
course, that it is natural for brothers to hate one another, 
or that jealousy in a family, even a family situated as the 
Edwards family was, is inevitable. It would, on the other 
hand, be ridiculous to pretend that hatred and jealousy 
never have a place in family life, and when they do, is it not 
true that the fault generally, perhaps always, lies at the 
parents’ door? In the case of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, the 
mother was conscious of her share of guilt, though being 
a woman of not very great intelligence, she could find no 
antidote for her boy’s inheritance from her. Mr. Edwards 
would have denied any share in the tragic procession of 
events, but paternity had a good deal to do with John’s 
obsession, and a father’s stupidity did still more. 

Mr. Kenward takes his two characters at different stages. 
There is an objection to this method, because it is not likely 
to be true that the development of the two characters would 
synchronise. It would be quicker with one and slower 
the other at any given point. Mr. Kenward however 
overcomes his self-made obstacles, and presents us at each 
stage with an illuminating glimpse of the growing natures 
of the two boys. Inevitably interest in each character 
individually is lessened by emphasis on the two as affect- 
ing each other. In a way this is a pity, for each of them 
is potentially extremely interesting. The story ends on a 
note of horror. One cannot say the last scene is incredible, 
though such an ending to such a story in real life would be 
very rare. I think that as he makes progress in his art, 
as I am sure he will, Mr. Kenward will avoid so violent a 
solution of his problems. 

Mr. Campbell Lithgow, though utterly different in method 
from Mr. Kenward, also writes about boys and also has a 
tendency towards the violent. His theme is the naval 
cadet and, as far as I am aware, this is the first novel which 
has taken so attractive a subject. The chief characters are 
three boys who go to Osborne at the same time, and there 
form a defensive and offensive alliance against the world. 


By R. S. Forman 


The story tells very delightfully of their life there and at 
Dartmouth, and one imagines that it is a very exact picture. 
They get their first jobs afloat just at the end of the War, 
and see the surrender of the German Fleet and the scuttling 
of the ships in Scapa Flow. Between two of the boys there 
is a romantic friendship, which goes dangerously near to 
sentimentality though I think the author just manages to 
avoid it. One knows that our soldiers in Flanders were 
not the only folk who “swore horribly ’’; sailors have 
always been credited with some proficiency in that direc- 
tion; but I think there was no need for such faithful 
reproduction of bad language as we get in parts of this 
book. 


‘The Private Encounter’ is “slick.” There is no 
other word for it. It tells of a most romantic association 
of a journalist and a lady, both incurably sentimental and 
both much addicted to quotation. Mr. Bury is a well- 
informed man, and he uses his story to enable him to write 
many charming chapters about people and places in 
England and elsewhere. The book is worth reading for 
these alone, though the persistent sweetness of the relation- 
ship between the two main characters may distress a good 
many readers. 

Very different is ‘‘ The House in the Square,” which is 
one of the most charming stories I have read for a long 
time. The scene is Edinburgh in the middle of last century, 
and the story tells of the love of a Scottish girl for an Italian 
exile. It is exquisitely told. Every character in the story 
is vividly portrayed, and one gets to know and love them 
all. The romance ends sadly with the death of the young 
Italian fighting for the liberty of his country, but sad though 
it is, no one need hesitate to read the book through dislike 
of any but a happy ending, for though it will bring tears 
to many eyes, it will not harrow any heart. 

“* River Man ”’ is what I believe is called ‘‘ rough stuff,” 
and of its kind is uncommonly good. It tells of a restless 
tramp of a fellow, who falls under the spell of a fascinating 
woman, of his attempt to get away from her because he 
cannot bear the thought of taking a married woman’s love, 
and of their ultimate reunion. Both characters are 
vividly and sympathetically treated, and there is much 
excellent description of river life on the Hudson. 

‘‘ The Screen of Life’ is a curious book. It is the story 
of a feckless, unsuccessful man and his two boys, particu- 
larly Roger, the younger of them. The father had yearned 
for a son to do great things, and when Roger showed 
promise at school his father was easily persuaded by the 
schoolmaster to let him go on with his education, instead of 
getting out to work as Fred, his brother, did. To pay the 
school fees he stole money from his employers, and Roger 
discovers his father’s crime. He is able to save him from 
the consequences, but the revelation of what ambition 
for him had driven his father to do makes him cut short his 
career to save his father. There is no attempt made to 
whitewash either father or son, with the curious result that 
the reader is led to sympathise with both. The story is 
somewhat marred, to my thinking, by the gratuitous 
introduction of a vile character in the person of a house- 
keeper. She seems to me to be quite incredible, and I do 
not see how she helps the story in any way. 

“The Crimson Falcon’ is the rather naive story of a 
highwayman‘as noble as Robin Hood and as gallant as 
Claude Duval. One does not believe in him for a moment, 
but he is quite pleasant to meet. He has his reward in the 
love of a charming girl and in the restoration of his name 
and lands. There is also a most villainous villain. 


XUM 
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RIVERS OF DAMASCUS, AND OTHER STORIES. By Donn 
Byrne. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 
WET AFTERNOON, By Geoffrey Moss. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Ronn Byrne’s posthumously published stories 
deal mostly with Irish country gentlemen, and Irish exiles 
in New York. He treats his country and its people ro- 
mantically, particularly the women, who are frequently 
described in this style : ‘‘ Balanced on those white shoulders, 
as delicately as a juggler balances an ivory ball on a wand, 
was a head that would drive men mad.”’ The new times 
are not kind to the old order, and Mr. Byrne viewed with 
regret the passing of a race of generous and simple aristo- 
crats. His New York stories are harsher, and have not 
the poetry of those in an Irish setting. The most moving, 
which gives the book its title, is neither Irish nor American, 
but tells of the homesickness of a negro jockey dying 
of consumption on the French Riviera. ‘“‘ Sweeter to me 
are Albana and Parphar, rivers of Damascus, than all 
the waters of Israel.’” This quotation sets the key of the 
book, with its undertone of nostalgia, of time as well as 
of place. 

Major Moss’s stories are uneven. One, entitled “‘ Black- 
mail,’’ is really poor, and those under the heading “‘ Feuille- 
tons ’’ are for the most part forced. But the good are 
very good. ‘‘ Mein Schatz,” the story of a young German 
woman who longed for /a vie bohéme, is pathetic but escapes 
sentimentality. ‘‘ Geranium ’”’ tells of the tragic result 
of the gardening experiment of two French soldiers on 
a remote African station. ‘‘ Wet Afternoon ”’ is the ironical 
account of an excursion made by a man and his family 
to the forest where he proposed to the girl who is now his 
wife. MARTIN MILLs 


THE SOLANGE STORIES. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

Miss Tennyson Jesse is not only one of our most esteemed 
novelists, but her recent study ‘‘ Murder and its Motives ”’ 
showed her to be also an expert criminologist. What 
more natural than that she should turn, for pot-boiling 
purposes, to the detective story ? ‘‘ Just the sort of thing 
she ought to do well,’ says the reader to himself, as he 
opens the book. And very possibly Miss Jesse thought 
much the same when she sat down to write it. Unfor- 
tunately, though her brilliant ‘‘ foreword’ shows that 
she knows nearly all that there is to be known about detec- 
tive fiction, the tales which follow—which appear to have 
been manufactured to order, for a popular magazine— 
make it seem doubtful whether she will ever be able to 
produce it with satisfaction to herself or her public. Very 
few ‘‘ serious ’’ writers—the late Arnold Bennett was the 
outstanding exception—seem able to turn out good tripe. 
The best story in the book is ‘‘ Lot’s Wife’ in which the 
damp pillar is a really brilliant idea. The canary, in 
another story, which dies blasted by evil emanations is 
less convincing. Solange herself—she is the daughter of a 
kind of French Sir Bernard Spilsbury, and possesses “‘ an 
extra spiritual sense’’ which warns her of evil—never 
once comes to life, and it is probably this which makes 
the stories hang fire. DovuGLas GOLDRING 


MARRIAGE AND MONEY. By Barbara Blackburn. 7s. 6d. 
(Secker.) 

Miss Blackburn’s story is an account of marriage under 
modern economic conditions. One of her couples comes 
to grief through incompatibility, another through the 
husband’s utter worthlessness, and the third, though left 
alive and in love at the end, have a very rocky climb 
ahead of them before they can hope to reach any sort 
of financial security. 

Here and there are interposed arguments which seem 
to maintain that marriage, in spite of the mass of evidence 
here collected against it, is still, in the case of the elect, 
able “‘ to turn dullness into’ beauty, and give peace to the 
unquiet human spirit,” but the average man, and still 
more the average woman, is sternly warned off. 

There are lively passages, and the writing is vigorous 


‘and natural throughout, but the total effect is depressing 


in the extreme. 


Burns Oates & Washbourne 


LTD. 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF OUR LORD 
JESUS CHRIST 


By ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. Third large impression. 21s. 


THE MADONNA 


An Anthology in Prose and Verse, selected and edited 
by Sir JAMEs MarcHanT, K.B.E. 65 illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth gilt. 7s. 6d. 


THE WELL-SPRINGS 


By ALPHONSE GRATRY 
Priest of the Oratory 


Translated from the French with an introduction and 
notes by STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. A translation of “ Les 
Sources.”” Crown 8vo. 164 pp. Cloth, 5s. 


THE LIVES OF THE SAINTS 


VOL. III. MARCH. 
Originally compiled by the Rev. ALBAN BUTLER. 
Now edited, revised and copiously supplemented by 
the Rev. HERBERT THURSTON, S.J., and Noran LEEson. 
Demy 8vo, xvi + 460 pp. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CARDINALS 
By G. C. HESELTINE 


The lives of the unbroken line of English Cardinals 
for the last 800 years, with American and Colonial wearers 
of the purple during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Crown 8vo, viii + 204 pp. Cloth. 5s. 


GALE WARNING 


A Novel by W. J. BLYTON 
Author of ‘‘ The Modern Adventure.”’ 
A varied exhilarating panorama of modern life, on a 
large canvas round a delightful story. 
Crown 8vo. 440 pp. 7s. 6d. 


MIRROR FOR TOBY 
A Novel by CECILY HALLACK 


A clear-cut cameo of modern life, redeemed from harshness 
by the beauty of its execution. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 276 pp. 6s. 
TWENTY-FOUR VAGABOND 
TALES 


By JOHN GIBBONS 
Author of ‘“‘ Tramping to Lourdes,”’ etc. 


In these short stories the author relates his travels 
and experiences in many European Countries, and his 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men. 

xii + 198 pp. F’cap. 8vo. Cloth. 5s. 


FOR THE SMALLEST PERSON 
By CECILY HALLACK and IDA BOHATTA-MOTPURGO 


Fifteen delightful coloured illustrations, with prayers 
in the simplest language, for very tiny children. 
Boards. Is. 3d. 


A SHILLING LIBRARY 


Comprising Fiction, Theology and Spiritual Reading, 
is now offered at the popular price of One Shilling per 
volume, in a strong attractive binding. 


Send for List with full particulars 


43, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 
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NOVELS OF VARIED ADVENTURE 


“* The Blanket of the Dark.” By John Buchan. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“ Kerrell.” By Taffrail.” 7s. 6d. 
Stoughton.) 


“The Shortest Night.” By G. B. Stern. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


“A Mystery in Glass.” By Edwin Kilvington. 7s. 6d. 
(Houghton.) 

“The Murder on the Burrows.” 
7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


““ Simple Peter Cradd.”” By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


(Hodder & 


By E. C. R. Lorac. 


We are accustomed to place a new book by Mr. Buchan 
in the class of thrilling fiction, though of late years there 
has crept into his work a quieter though no less stirring 
note, a love for the common people of history, for the 
forester’s hut and the wayside tavern, for traditional lore 
and white magic, for ‘“‘a world of which there has 
never been a chronicle, the heaths and forests of old 
England.” 

“‘ The Blanket of the Dark ”’ tells of Peter, last of a great 
House whose chiefs had bowed to the axe, who was reared 
in an abbey, became a clerk of Oxford, took to the green- 
wood, and championed the poor who starved in hovels 
of the Cotswolds. Chosen to lead a peasants’ revolt and 
perhaps to become king in place of the hated Tudor, he 
fought his personal battle with treacherous Henry alone, 
won a spiritual victory—and went back to the forest he 
loved. So much for a story which history, concerned with 
the spectacular making of nations, forgot. Mr. Buchan 
has breathed into every page of his romance a message 
of faith in the unlettered and the poor, who while Church 
and State plotted for power, decided England’s true destiny 
while patiently guarding their flocks and fields. More 
than ever does he write with imagination, artistry and 
beauty, and yet he never forgets he is telling a story. 
Scenes in Tudor Oxford are a delight to those who know 
the very streets and stones; the greenwood echoes to the 
winding of the horn—trust Mr. Buchan to go hunting in 
this or any century—and hearty thwacks, treasure hunts 
and woman’s perfidy make gallant reading. Happy are 
those who in unchanged Oxfordshire can read this book 
on its own ground. 

From the rich and bannered wars of long ago we reach 
grim realities in ‘‘ Kerrell,”’ ‘‘ Taffrail’s ’’ war novel of the 
Navy. This, a sailor’s own record of weary waiting, 
pursuit and battle in the North Sea, answers after thirteen 
years a war-time cry of “‘ What is the Navy doing?” 
The scene of action is a destroyer; the crew are—quite 


By R. C. Ashby 


casuallv—all heroes. There is no straining after sensa- 
tion. The author realises that the actual facts‘of war 
set forth in plain, unvarnished language are sufficiently 
impressive. For a piece of keen, restrained writing of 
which the effect is both terrible and pathetic, there is little 
in the annals of the sea to compare with his brief account 
of the sinking of the Blucher. A quiet love story links the 
naval episodes. 

To provide adventure of another kind, fiction heralds 
the approach of the country-house season with an outburst 
of lethal house-parties. Miss G. B. Stern, obeying one of 
the newest of literary conventions whereby every modern 
writer of standing must prove his ability to produce one 
detective story, has given us in ‘‘ The Shortest Night” 
a readable holiday plot revolving round bright young 
people in a Riviera villa. A corpse is discovered and a 
murderer is traced, but even these events lose all horror 
in the general atmosphere of gaiety and sparkling conver- 
sation. This is murder at its most light-hearted, and 
diversion rather than deduction. 

Another house-party, a glass box of mysterious mean- 
ing, a murdered millionaire, a beautiful girl kidnapped, and 
an old criminologist whose conclusions one suspects of 
being intuitive rather than deductive, provide the author 
of ‘‘ A Mystery in Glass’ with material for much racing, 
chasing and suspicious conduct. In addition he brings 
to the novel of this class, which can be crudely sensational, 
a sensitive appreciation of atmosphere. His gift of natural 
description is valuable and appealing. After so much 


‘social dalliance, ‘‘The Murder On the Burrows’”’ is 


refreshingly businesslike. It deals with a plain crime, a 
plain police-officer and the fascinating, prolonged routine 
of. criminal-tracking ; and its clear-cut competence will 
please the scientifically minded who hold that love interest 
in a crime novel is like adding whipped cream to a game 
pie. Mr. Lorac is a craftsman, and if this is his first 
detective novel he deserves future attention. ~ 

As Miss Stern plunges into crime Mr. Oppenheim forsakes 
it. I salute his versatility, for in ‘‘ Simple Peter Cradd ”’ 
he has produced a striking and significant novel. A 
middle-aged man, from his life of humdrum toil, narrow 
means and selfish family, escapes into a world of freedom 
and beauty. His new life is not a romantic impossibility. 
This is a sincere book and Cradd is a human man. His 
relationships with the family he has abandoned and the 
new friends he seeks, and his final discovery of love are 
handled with fine understanding and that sense of dramatic 
situation which is characteristic of the author. 


MEN AND WIVES. By I. Compton Burnett. 7s. 6d. 


(Heine- 
mann.) 


This novel is as witty as anything that has been written 
since Oscar Wilde loosed his dazzling comedies on the 
English stage; its dialogue is indeed strongly reminiscent 
of Wilde, epigram following epigram in swift succession. 
What succeeds in a play however is not always suitable to 
a novel. Comedies need some serious relief, and though 
the narrative under review is far from being comic— it 
contains in fact as gruesome a tragedy as one could wish 
for—no hint of pity or of human sentiment is allowed to 
pierce through the author’s grim facetiousness of manner. 

It is an amazing picture or rather caricature of Victorian 
country house life. Lady Haslam, on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown, is the centre round which her family 
and a group of neighbours revolve. There is little or no 
action, the plot is carried on by means of conversation, 
and though all talk in the same stilted manner, their 
remarks are completely self-revelatory of character. And 
what revelations these are! Cruelty, stupidity, vanity 
and all kinds of selfishness are shown beneath a thick pall 
of hypocrisy. The Victorians at their worst can hardly 
have deserved this book. 


THE GREY COAST. By Neil M. Gunn. 


7s. 6d. 
Press.) 


(Porpoise 

A risky thing for an author—to republish his first novel 
hard on the success of one written four or five years later. 
There is always the danger that we may see too much 
of the wires by which he makes his puppets to dance, or 
stumble in on a rehearsal for the second and greater per- 
formance. To a certain extent this is true of ‘‘ The Grey 
Coast,” first published in 1926, now revised and published 
by the Porpoise Press. The one motive—the decay of 
the Caithness fishing industry—serves for both ‘ The 
Grey Coast ” and Mr. Gunn’s more recent “‘ Morning Tide.” 
The characters are of the same hard stock. The plots, 
such as they are, are similar. 


Yet, beyond all this, ‘‘ The Grey Coast”’ can stand on 
its own merits as a sketch of strong character; as an 
interpretation of a people’s creed, which is founded neither 
on simple courage nor on fatalism, but on something be- 
tween the two. The story is simple; of a farmer’s passion 
for a croft girl, and of the girl’s counter love for a young 
fisher. An old enough theme; but then Mr. Gunn’s talent 
could find expression with no plot at all. In suggesting 
(rather than recording) the talk of the fisher-folk, in 
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lightning sketches of the characters, in quick portrayal of 
emotion—in these things Mr. Gunn finds his art. 

“The Grey Coast” occasionally betrays evidence of 
the diligent notebook. It has all the merits (though 
less subtly worked up) and all the faults (the more obviously 
displayed) of Mr. Gunn’s later book. It rushes in, you 
may say, where “‘ Morning Tide ’’ fears to tread. 


MY HUSBAND SIMON. By Mollie Panter Downes. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


One feels that, like the woman novelist in her story, 
Miss Mollie Panter-Downes writes as naturally as she 
breathes. It might be better perhaps if her naturalness 
were tempered with a certain amount of reticence, but 
with her fluency and ease, her aptitude for dialogue and 
her instinct for dramatic effect, she succeeds in keeping 
us interested in the somewhat uninspiring people whose 
marital affairs form the substance of her novel. It is 
fortunate that as a general rule novelists in life are not 
so objectionable as novelists in fiction. Nevis, who writes 
so frankly of her relations with her husband Simon, is 
a most unpleasant character, and when eventually she 
goes off to New York to be free of him so that she can 
accomplish her great work, we can only hope he will find 
somebody less egotistical and insensitive to make him 
happy. Not that we feel any sympathy with him: Miss 
Panter-Downes does not manage to make us sympathise 
with any of the people of whom she writes; if only she 
did her book would be quite exceptionally good, for it is 
cleverly written and well constructed. 


EVENING LIGHT : Being the Life and Letters of Susan Rivarol 
as related by Professor Owen Mansfield. By Hugh de 
Sélincourt. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Literary portraiture becomes increasingly popular, but 
it is doubtful whether a portrait alone, however well done 
(and this one is executed with rare charm and skill), is 
enough to sustain interest in a full length novel. 

We first meet Susan Rivarol (in 1867) at the age of thirty- 
nine, happily married to an adoring astronomer. Mother- 
hood had failed her. Her two little daughters had been 
drowned before her eyes and she had become alienated from 
her son. Reacting against this blow and in obedience to 
her own vital instincts she embraces Shelley’s gospel of 
free love, and at her husband’s death a few years later, 
proceeds to put his.doctrines into practice. Owen Mans- 
field is an easy convert but Thomas Mair, the biologist, 
contentedly if unecstatically married, puts up a stout fight 
before being convinced of the essential rightness of her 
beliefs. 

Susan herself is a delightful creature. Seen through the 
eyes of her adoring biographer to whom “ she was the 
highest product of the human spirit” we gladly acknow- 
ledge her spell. Her theorising however is apt to become 
a little tedious and it is a weakness of the book that we 
never see her up against the practical consequences of her 
unconventionality. 


THE SHINY NIGHT. By Beatrice Tunstall. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 


Miss Beatrice Tunstall makes her debut with a very 
charming book of the rural-romantic type. She need not 
fear the inevitable comparison with Mary Webb, inevitable 
not only because her story is set in the Shropshire and 
Cheshire country-side, but because she too has a wide 
knowledge of and takes intense delight in the old customs, 
superstitions and dialect of the country people. 

She understands also—and here a likeness to Miss Kaye 
Smith is manifest—the passionate influence which inherited 
love of land can exert on a man’s life. The progress of the 
story marches side by side with the reign of Queen Victoria, 
coming to its climax on the night of her Diamond Jubilee. 
' This is a novel we can cordially recommend to the still 
large public who finds itself out of tune with most modern 
fiction. 


BOOKS TO BUY IN 
SEPTEMBER 
Specially selected by the respective Publishers 


Memoirs of a Soldier of Fortune 
GENERAL RAFAEL DE NOGALES 


Author of “ Four Years beneath the Crescent,” “ The Looting of Nicaragua,” etc. 
With a preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 
384 pp. Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 21s. net 
Big game huntin ng in West Africa ; fighting in Mexico; and standing up to 
e 


the barrage of Allenby’s guns in Palestine . . these, and all the adventures 
that make the blood tingle, are incidents in the life of General de Nogales. 


Just ready. 


Wricut & Brown, 12-14, Rep Lion Court, Feet St., E.C.4 


ECLECTIC LIBRARY NEW VOLUME 


DAMAGED GOODS 
(“Les Avartes” by Brieux) 
Novelised with the approval of the author 
by Upton 
3s. 6d. 

T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 


A TIMELY BOOK 


MEET THE SPANIARDS 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS, author of “Meet the 


ermans.” 35 illustrations and map linings. 

The author found Spain a country utterly different from any other, with a 
people proud, kind, sensitive and individualistic, who make a drama out of 
every little incident. 

“Mr. Phillips writes with so much vividness and humour that the reader feels 
he has actually been to Spain with him and shared his pleasure.”—Everyman 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 16, Joun St., Lonpon, W.C.2 


CRAG’S FOOT FARM 
A NOVEL OF LEICESTERSHIRE 
By 
MARJORY E. LAMBE 
7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


THE GOLOVLYOV FAMILY 
By M. E. SHCHEDRIN (SALTYKOV) 


Introduction by Epwarp GARNETT 


Translated by Natatie A. DuppINGTON 
Prince Mirsky, in his history of Russian literature, writes: “ The 
Golovlyov Family is a book that places Shchedrin in the very front line 
of Russian realistic novelists, and secures him a permanent place 
among the national classics.” 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


AMONG THE NUDISTS 
By 
FRANCES anp MASON MERRILL 
10s. 6d. 


NOEL DOUGLAS, 38, GREAT ORMOND ST., W.C.1 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
I. B. O'MALLEY 


“The book of the week.”—Respecca West 
Illustrated. 416 pages. 2Is. net 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH, LIMITED 
15, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
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ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF DON QUIXOTE .- 
By Norah Nicholls 


The first point to be noted with regard to the English 
versions of Cervantes’s “‘ Don Quixote” is the surprising 
demand for translations. Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach was the 
first to point out, in an article on “‘ The Curious-Impertinent 
in English Dramatic Literature before Shelton’s Transla- 
tion of ‘Don Quixote’’’ (Modern Language Notes, June, 
1902), that even before the first English translation, literary 
men in this country must have had some knowledge of the 
Spanish classic in the original 


Press edition of 1927-28, was a hurried one, but has been 
recommended as being in the language of Shakespeare 
and therefore more akin to the spirit of the time. Mr. 
David Garnett, in his remarks on the issue of the Nonesuch 
edition of 1930, for which the seventh Motteux edition, 
completely “‘ revised anew ”’ by Ozell, was finally chosen, 
declares this argument “ fallacious; languages do not 
keep step in their development, and Spanish in 1600 was 

far more mature and sober a 


version. Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly iw 


elaborates this theme in his 
“ Cervantes in England ’’(1905). ¥ 

In this paper he points out that SEERA 
the first contact with Spanish ig 

literature followed on _ the 
marriage of Henry VIII with BS 
Catherine of Aragon. The : 
earliest direct reference to 
“ Don Quixote ”’ is to be found 
in Miseries of Inforst 
Marriage ”’ (1607), where George 
Wilkins makes the tipsy brag- 
gart, William Scarborow, say : 
Boy, bear the torch fair: now 
am I armed to fight with a ~~ 


windmill and to take the wall a 

of an emperor.”” Ben Jonson = : 
mentions Don Quixote by name 3 — 

in the fourth act of ‘ The —— — = 
Epicene,” and again in “‘ The eet 
Alchemist.”” Shakespeare was 


indebted to Cervantes, and 
since then innumerable authors 4 ; 
have wittingly or unwittingly eS 
laid themselves under the same 


language than Elizabethan 
English. It is in spirit like the 


English of 1700, and for that 


reason Motteux is to be pre- 

— ferred to Shelton.” The 
CY] version by John Philips is 
= negligible, as being ribald with 
a licentious atmosphere quite 
foreign to the original. The 
Ormsby version was described 
by Mr. Garnett as having claims 
— to merit, but not being very 

Re) readable, was _ discarded. 
™* 5 Ormsby himself states modestly 
= mn that ‘It is best to read ‘ Don 
Quixote ’ in Spanish ; it is next 
best to read him in the English 
of Shelton.”’ The Jervas version 


ts is approved by William Dean 
Howells, who in ‘‘ My Literary 

Passions ”’ praises the ‘‘ honest 

eighteenth century English, 


which represents faithfully the 
spirit of the original.’”’ Smol- 
lett’s translation, though popu- 


lar, seems to have little to 


obligation. 

The original Spanish edition 
of the first part of ‘‘ Don 
Quixote” appeared in Madrid 
early in 1605, and was promptly 
followed by a number of 
pirated editions; two years 
later, a handsome edition in 
the original Spanish was pub- 
lished in Brussels to meet the 
demand of the Spaniards in the 
Low Countries. In the same 
year Thomas Shelton began 
his translation, which he states that he finished in forty 
days. This however was laid aside for five years and 
was not published until 1612. The second part was 
translated by Shelton in 1620. , 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the translations 
of “ Don Quixote.” I must therefore confine myself to 
the outstanding versions, such as the 1687 translation of 
John Philips, nephew of John Milton ; the Motteux version 
“by several hands ”’ in 1700, with an important revision 
by Ozell in the seventh edition of 1743; the Jervas 
translation of 1742; Smollett, 1755, and the Ormsby 
edition published by Smith, Elder in 1885, and reissued 
in 1901 under the editorship of Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
The number of editions in translation is double the number 
of original editions, and the popularity of the various 
versions may be gauged by the number of reissues. In 
the British Museum Catalogue the Jervas editions out- 
number all others, being followed by Motteux, Smollett 
and Shelton in this order. 

The claims of the different versions have been disputed 
continuously during the last three hundred years. The 
Shelton translation, recently utilised in the Ashendene 


Larcelde amoz compuefto 
por ofego oefant a pedimiento 
delfeiior don Diego bernandes al cayde 
delos oonseles de otros caualleros coz 
tefanos: Mueuamente correydo. 


Title page from Diego de San 
Pedro, Carcel de Amor, Venice 
(Juan Batista Pedrezano, 1531). 
From Messrs. Maggs Bros.’ Catalogue of Spanish Books. 


recommend it. This version is 
obviously not from the original 
Spanish, but is simply a para- 
phrase of Jervas. He appears 
to have suffered severe con- 
temporary criticism. Quoting 
from a slim volume published 
in 1755: ‘‘ Remarks on the 
Proposals lately published for 
a New Translation of ‘ Don 
Quixote’ - in a Letter 
from a Gentleman in the 
Country to a Friend in 
Town”: ‘‘ What therefore shall we say to a man who, 
having neither the qualifications . . . nor even the best 
dictionaries, and being too lazy or inaccurate to make 
a proper use of the helps he either has or might easily 
procure, sets up for a translator of a book, perhaps (except 
our ‘ Hudibras’) the most difficult in the world to translate, 
and proposes no less than a subscription of two guineas ? ’”” 
He accuses Smollett of not having “‘ the Madrid dictionary 

. as it is the only one of any authority,” and remarks 
sarcastically that ‘‘ the book is dear, it is true; but sure 
any bookseller would have given him credit on the strength 
of the subscription”?! The Country Gentleman” calls 
Motteux’s ‘“‘a very bad” translation, and Shelton’s in- 
different, but praises Jervas. In the 1822 Lockhart 
edition, the translation by Motteux is described as “ by 
far the most spirited,’”’ while Ormsby criticises Motteux’s. 
work as having a ‘“‘ Franco-cockney flavour”’ and finds 
Jervas ‘‘ too serious.” 

The standard by which a translation should be judged 
isa varying one. As we have seen in FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Omar,” 
a literal rendering is not always essential. The ideal transla- 
tion should unite the language and atmosphere of the 
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original version. The personal bias of each translator will 
appeal to different individuals; the seventeenth century 
language of Shelton, the ‘‘ Franco-cockney flavour” of 
Motteux, the seriousness of Jervas and the humour of 
Smollett all represent the effect of the original on the 
English interpreter. The combination of the ‘‘ Franco- 
cockney flavour’”’ of Motteux with the scholarship and 
lingual ability of Ozell is acceptable to modern taste. 
Cervantes himself was prejudiced against translations. 
He allowed however that a man might be worse employed ! 


CATALOGUES FOR COLLECTORS 


There are two very fine catalogues that I have especially 
enjoyed going through lately. They come from the House 
of Maggs, and were issued some weeks since. I could have 
just given them mention in previous notes, but they are 
such fine catalogues that I felt so casual a reference would 
neither be good nor helpful to the readers of these monthly 
notes. The first that I went through deals with English 
literature and history, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century. This is not one of Messrs, Maggs’s long lists. In 
fact, it is really a supplement to a much bigger and earlier 
one. There are so many wonderful items in this most 
attractive catalogue—I have often spoken of the high 
literary and bibliographical value of the Maggs publications 
—that I could very well, and very justifiably, deal at some 
length with almost every entry. There are nearly five 
hundred books in this ‘supplement. The very first is 
alluring. It is a copy of Addison’s Spectator. A com- 
plete set of the original 555 numbers, bound in three 
volumes, folio, contemporary calf, London (1711-1712), for 
£105. Thereis a very helpful note appended to this work. 
But there are other Addison items ranging from thirty 
shillings to the {105 item. I have just turned over the pages 
again looking at my markings. I notice a group of fine 
Gay entries, particularly a copy of his ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera.” 
This is an uncut copy, with musical score in the first state. 
You will recall that the sub-title reads, ‘‘ As it is acted at 
the Theatre Royal in Lincoln-Inn-Fields.’’ To which is 
added, ‘‘ The Musick Engrav’d on Copper plate.” As I 
have said, this first edition contains the music in first 
state, but the score is missing on page 53. It is a fine copy 
in the original boards and is uncut. It was in 1728 that 
this was printed in London for John Watts. We are 
reminded that it is the second issue of the text, without 
the musical score on page 53, the text extending to 58 
pages. It contains, however, the first issue of the sixteen 
pages of musical score at the end of the volume. The 
music is not in any way cut into, as is the case with nearly 
every extant copy of the book. The price of this copy is 
£105. There are a great many other very delectable 
books in the English Literature catalogue, but these two 
are fair examples of what they are, and I must pass on to 
the other list. 

The second Maggs catalogue is of music, early books, 
manuscripts and autographs. Although there are close 
upon 130 pages in this, there are only some four hundred 
items, many of which are described at length. There are 
also a number of illustrations. This catalogue must have 
taken a long time to prepare, and it is one of those expert 
lists that has a permanent value. It kept me engrossed 
for several hours. To anyone interested in music it is of 
most fascinating attraction; in fact, even to those who 
have only a passing interest in the history of music, there 
is much in this catalogue that is alluring. There is a copy 
of a Strasburg publication entitled, ‘‘ Flores Musice Omnis 
Cantus Gregoriani,’’ by Hugo Spechtshart von Reutlingen. 
The size is quarto, and it was printed in Strasburg in 1488. 
One of the woodcut illustrations is reproduced showing 
musical notes being produced by tapping stones, by the 
wind, a water wheel, and hammering on an anvil with 
hammers in different weights. The cost of this very rare 
item is £200. The autograph section is particularly in- 
teresting and valuable. Just before I commenced 
this paragraph, there came to my desk another Maggs 
catalogue. This one is devoted to engravings, etchings 


THE LATE ARNOLD BENNETT 
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MYERS & CO. 
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and sporting prints. The illustrations are especially fine. 
I note a splendid collection of prints of London views, 
many original drawings (Rowlandson, Greenaway, etc.), 
a great number of Whistler and Pennell etchings, many of 
Sir Frank Short’s, besides others. A goodly list. I might 
go on enumerating the entries, such as four beautiful 
coloured prints and mezzotints of George Moreland’s, and 
a collection of Diirer woodcuts, and so on. 

And the two foregoing catalogues do not exhaust the 
several Maggs catalogues that I have been studying and 
enjoying lately. I have two others—exceptional in every 
way. But both deal with Spanish books. The first is 
entitled ‘“‘ Books Printed in Spain and Spanish Books 
Printed in Other Countries.’”” It is in every sense an 
important catalogue, for it runs to nearly nine hundred 
pages, and has no less than 1,358 entries and a very valuable 
subjects index. Moreover there are many unique illustra- 
tions in it. The second catalogue is a fine work. It is 
called ‘‘ A Catalogue of One Hundred Spanish Books,” 
selected from the stock of Maggs Bros. The illustrations 
in this too are of exceptional interest, and splendidly 
reproduced. These very special catalogues must have 
taken much time and patience to prepare, and can only 
have been done by experts. For students of Spanish 
history and literature, I should say they must be of extreme 
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value, while there must be many collectors of books about 
Spain and general book collectors who will find in them 
many works that they need. They are two very important 
additions to the many valuable special lists that Messrs. 
Maggs are continually publishing. The research that these 
two latest must have given their editors can have been 
nothing else than prodigious. And let us bear in mind 
that such undertakings must indeed have meant the invest- 
ment of a great deal of money. Bibliographers are under 
a debt of gratitude to Messrs. Maggs for such publications. 
The catalogues which Messrs. Maggs send out from Conduit 
Street are always comprehensive. I have had a great 
pleasure in studying and enjoying two other magnificent 
lists: ‘English Literature of the Nineteenth and 
and ‘Autograph Letters and 
Historical Documents.” 

There are still many catalogues in front of me, calling 
for a word or two of reference. I am glad indeed to judge 
from these, that in spite of the low ebb of the rare and 
modern book market, there is much business being done, 
or else there would not be so many and such good cata- 
logues as lie on my table. There is for instance a most 
attractive one from Elkin Mathews. I often speak of the 
lists that come from this house, and with much approval. 
The new one is no exception. ‘‘ Rare Books,”’ it is called, 
‘‘in English Literature, with sections devoted to all 
Periods from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
centuries.” It has taken me longer to go through 
this than I had intended—it is so excellent and 
useful. I urge the reader to get a copy. There is 
bound to be a desirable item among the 1,334. 
Always in these Elkin Mathews lists there is a 
preface, and the present one is an illuminating on 
“Collecting What One Likes.” I wish I had room 
to quote it all. 

Messrs. Myers & Co. have recently circulated an 
important catalogue. It covers a wide field of 
literature. For me it is especially appealing—and 
I expect for many others too—as it contains a great 
many items—first editions of modern authors, and 
a great many private press books. In addition to 
these, there is a considerable collection of autograph 
letters. Altogether there are more than one thou- 
sand entries. I like this list because it is so admirably 
arranged, and because it contains a most excellent 
gathering of those authors for whom the earnest 
collector is looking, and at prices that I am bound 
to admit are exceptionally low. I see, too, that 
at the end of the catalogue are a number of 
precious things like Authors’ Corrected Proofs for 
sale, some of which, among others, I particularly 
covet. 

Then I have just received the ‘“‘ Golden Cockerell 
Press’ list. I saw this, somewhere else, a while 
since. The list of this Press, which Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibbings have made famous at Waltham St. 
Lawrence, Berkshire, contains some plans for fine 
limited editions. With the beautifully printed list 
came a Bibliography of the Golden Cockerell Press 
—April, 1921, to July, 1931. A little over ten 
years of quiet but magnificent work. It is nice to 
know that one may find on one’s shelves more than 
one item that has come from the Press, including 
a fine copy of the first book, ‘‘ Adam and Eve and 
Pinch Me,”’ that came from the Press. 

From Messrs. Francis Edwards I have to record 
two catalogues—Nos. 538 and 539. The first has 
to do with “‘ Voyages and Travels before 1750,’’ and 
the second, General Literature and Miscellaneous 
+ Subjects.” In the former list, of which kind Messrs. 
Edwards make a speciality, there are included a few 
early atlases, books on navigation, mathematics and 
kindred subjects. The second catalogue is a most 
useful one, covering no less than one hundred sub- 
jects. A worth-while list, and one of considerable 
use to literary workers and others. Then there are 
two recent issues of the ‘‘ Book-Lover’s Leaflet,’’ 
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Nos. 271 and 272, sent out by Messrs. Pickering & 
Chatto. They are Parts XVI and XVII. I note “ The 
Banished Beauty: or, a Fair Face in Disgrace. A Poem,” 
by John Gay (£85), and a first edition of ‘‘ The Beggar’s 
Opera,”’ in half-calf (£6 6s.). One does not often come 
across a first edition. This was published a year after 
“The Banished Beauty.”” There are a great number of 
fine things in these two catalogues. In the second one there 
are many I should like to enumerate, but I must not begin, 
although I was lured by a copy of Thackeray’s ‘‘ Pendennis ”’ 
in two volumes (Bradbury & Evans, 1849), original cloth 
(£15 15s.). 

Autograph letters, with a few original drawings of the 
English School, comprise a short list issued by Messrs. James 
Tregaskis & Son. There isa letter, for {12 10s., from Oscar 
Wilde to Miss Schartes, thanking her for a letter, and saying 
how his inspirations are illusive. Several of the catalogues 
I have are short. This is but natural, for they have 
been issued during the summer months. These notes 
have to be prepared some time before they are 
printed. Two or three of these short lists are more than 
attractive. I like the one from the old and rare book 
department of Putnams, and one from Messrs. Ellis, another 
from the Little Bookshop, and others from J. D. Miller 
and Gilbert Jamieson. The number of books in the 
various catalogues is in each case less than four hundred. 
These five lists all contain a number of valuable but cheap 
items, and it would be wise and worth while to send for 
them. I have been interested in every one of them. 

I have two lists from Bowes & Bowes, and two from 
Blackwell—Cambridge and Oxford respectively. The 
Blackwell catalogues are of books dealing with English 
literature, from Chaucer to the beginning of the twentieth 


century, and a miscellaneous collection of books. The 


first is very important. The Bowes lists are mostly con- 
cerned with works on philosophy, and also books of 
general character, including a selection from the library 
at Ramsey Abbey, Hunts. Here also I should like 
to mention an extremely well laid out catalogue from 
James Bain. There are included in it works from the 
Kelmscott and other presses, besides a number of 
modern first editions, many of which are signed by their 
authors. There is a nice collection of Hugh Walpole’s 
books. I see that fine story of his, ‘‘ Maradick at Forty,” 
first edition, is marked at £4 1os., and ‘‘ The Duchess 
of Wrexe,’’ £2 10s. The Grafton list is a very special 
one—‘‘ Medical Books, 1500-1800.”’ This plan of issuing 
lists of collections of books of a special character is a 
praiseworthy one, and this present list is of exceptional 
value. 

Of a general kind—I mean catalogues containing books 
of a varied but standard character—I have to mention 
the receipt of those from Frank Drayton, mostly from the 
libraries of Dr. Harold Littledale and J. B. Rentiers (once 
a British consul at Tokio) ; Gibb & Taylor—an excellent 
little catalogue ; 
“ firsts’) ; a selection of books of general interest, includ- 
ing books about early polar expeditions, from Albert E. 
Page; while I found many things to attract me in Foyle’s 
“‘Supplement to General Catalogue’”’ of this firm’s Art 
Department. In this are many books and prints and 
pictures. The Sign of the Huntsman latest catalogue gives 
particulars of a number of Old Bibles, and classic and 
foreign books in original texts and translations, and from 
F. R. Hockliffe there has come “ A Clearance Catalogue of 
an interesting medley of Books.” 

In my batch of lists I find three brief ones from 
E. Guntrip. One concerns books on bibliography and 
Shakespeareana mostly ; another offers a number of auto- 
graph letters, documents and similar things, while the 
third gives us particulars of many etchings, line-engravings, 
mezzotints and lithographs which Mr. Guntrip has for sale. 
Bertram Rota’s catalogue is as usual a very good one. 
Mr. Rota’s lists of modern first editions I look through 
always with the greatest possible care. It is always a 
well printed caralogue, and the prices extremely moderate. 
And the present one is an especially good one of some 
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1,500 items. The condition of the books offered is carefully 
noted, an admirable custom that seems to be followed by 
all booksellers of standing these days. 

Two or three other lists are: ‘‘ Books on Cooking and 
Gardening and Botany,” from Davis & Orioli; a general 
one from Halewood & Son; and lists of signed and limited 
editions from W. H. Smith & Son (Southport) and L. E. 
Thomas (Coventry). There are some particularly attrac- 
tive books in the Halewood list—Twain’s ‘‘ Huckleberry 
Finn” (£10), Bennett’s ‘‘ Hilda Lessways ”’ (25s.), “‘ Ere- 
whon ”’ (£7 17s. 6d.), etc. 

Some other catalogues reached me through another 
source the other day, and I found them very absorbing. 
They came, as might be expected, on a rainy morning, but 
I forgot the wetness of the day in the enjoyment of the 
lists, There was one from France, “ Livres Rares,” being 
Catalogue XIV from my friends, Gumuchian & Cie, Paris. 
It is a fine piece of typography, splendidly illustrated, and 
full of the rarest items. Their catalogues remind me of 
those that come from the Maggs’s. There were also two 
extra lists from Francis Edwards. One, a very well 
arranged list, devoted to biographies and memoirs, and 
the other to autograph letters, documents and manu- 
scripts. The latter is very attractive, and I found in it 
some very rare and many modern autograph letters and 
they seemed to me to be offered at a very moderate figure. 
A useful little catalogue of a varied kind has been issued 


by Mr. Basil Hyman. There are about four hundred items 
in it, ranging over a wide field—both old and modern. 

Finally there is a catalogue from the Foyles. There 
are a great number of entries in this—some 1,600. I have 
marked a considerable number, and I should like to write 
about many of them. There is the original typescript 
and galley proof of Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘ The Imperial 
Palace ’’ (£40) ; a valuable collection of association copies ; 
a considerable number of valuable modern first editions ; 
a special clearance lot of low-priced modern “ firsts”; a 
largish group of modern Press books and a couple of 
original MSS. of Alfred Austin’s works, besides many 
other good things. The prices are low enough to encourage 
the collector to buy. It is a good list. 

From E. Edwards comes Catalogue Number 1 of ‘‘ Modern 
First Editions.”” Here I notice that a first edition mint 
copy of ‘ Death of a Hero,” by Richard Aldington, is 
offered at 13s.; J. S. Eliot’s ‘‘ Ash Wednesday” has 
already risen to 8s.; J. B. Priestley’s ‘“‘ Angel Pavement ” 
is offered for 14s.; a first of Shaw’s ‘‘ Man and Super- 
man” at £6; Osbert Sitwell’s ‘Dumb Animal” is up 
to ros.; and perhaps most amazing price of all, D. H. 
Lawrence’s ‘‘ Apropos of Lady Chatterley’s Lover,”” which 
was published at 3s. 6d. last year, £3. I am puzzled by the 
omission of any work of H. M. Tomlinson who, I should 
have thought, is more of a collector’s author than, for 
instance, S. Matthewman or Frank Kendon. 


ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE COLLECTOR 
By Denis Botterill 


. Helen Thomas: “ World Without End.” 

. Clemence Dane: “ Broome Stages.” 

David Garnett: ‘‘ The Grasshoppers Come.” 

. V. Sackville-West : “‘ All Passion Spent.” 

. Maurice Baring: “‘ In My End is My Beginning.” 

Henry Williamson: ‘‘ The Dream of Fair Women.” 

. Peter Quennell: ‘‘ The Phcenix-Kind.” 

. Hilaire Belloc: “On Translation.” 
lorian Lecture, 1931). 

g. George Moore: “ Aphrodite in Aulis.”’ 

0. Osbert Sitwell: ‘‘ Collected Satires and Poems.”’ 
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NOTES 


There has been little outstanding for the collector this 
month—so little that I have been compelled to search 
backwards in order to complete my list. Perhaps the 
autumn season will produce something a little more obvious 
—I almost wrote “ safe ’’—for me to predict. . 


1. This shows signs of rising; whether one likes it or 
not, there is little doubt that it is an important contribution 
to modern letters. 


2. The demand for the first edition of this was evident 
after the first week. The ladies are very much to the fore, 


and I notice that even the late Victorians and Edwardians 
are being collected. 


3. Mr. Garnett does not repeat himself and his work 
improves steadily. Like Mr. Bates (mentioned last 
month), he has always been in the eye of the collector. 


4. Doubtful. I never know what to say about this 
author. 


5. Mr. Baring has never been ignored—nor has he been 
unduly boomed. His first editions are lowly in price, but 
one of these days will come a very swift rise. 


6. The critics are curiously at variance about Henry 
Williamson ; collectors must follow their own noses—risk 
their own judgment. 


7. I have not read this book, but have memories of the 
author’s former promise. 


8. Published at 2s., this can hardly go wrong. It is just 
the sort of thing that gets overlooked, misplaced or lost, 
and when Belloc is collected it may be difficult to get. 
En passant. A complete set of the first editions of Mr. 
Belloc will take some time to assemble. Why not start 
now whilst prices are low ? 


g. Only a reprint, but the volume is nicely produced and 
worthy of inclusion on the best shelves, even though the 
monetary value may not increase. 


to. Not likely to rise in price—but, again, the book is 
representative of its author. 
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Of the ‘Theatre 


BENAVENTE LOOKS AT SPAIN By 


The Satirist in the Theatre 


The plays of Jacinto Benavente, who was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1922, afford a rich field of 
study for all who are anxious to understand Spanish life and 
character. From a purely technical point of view it would 
be easy to find 
fault with this 
very exuberant 
: dramatist, to 
censure his 
fondness for 
| long speeches 
| and to observe 
how few of his 


acts are pro- 

vided with 

really dramatic 

' curtains. But 

, the technical 

angle is hardly 

eh the one from 

~~ which to ap- 

proach him; 

he should 

rather be 

viewed as a 

wise and witty 

delineator of 

acter, who has 

chosen the 

dramatic 

medium as the most suitable way of expressing his 
various reactions to contemporary life. 

Jacinto Benavente is now sixty-five, and since the age 
of twenty-eight he has devoted himself to the theatre, 
occasionally acting in his own plays. Including one-act 
sketches, there are about a hundred plays in the collected 
Spanish edition of his works, and sixteen of them have been 
well translated into English (though with a slight American 
accent) by Mr. J. G. Underhill. It is a pity that some of 
the best of his later works, such as “ Alfilerazos ’”’ (1924) 
and ‘‘ Los Nuevos Yernos”’ (1925), have not yet been 
translated, but Mr. Underhill’s four volumes are quite 
enough to display the width of Benavente’s interests and 
the diversity of his talents. Some of his plays are not 
essentially Spanish; for example, in “ Princess Bebé” 
(1905) and ‘‘ The School of Princesses’ (1909) he deals 
in a cosmopolitan manner with the question of royal 
marriages, and in others he allows himself to indulge in 
agreeable fantasy. But the plays of contemporary Spain 
range from comedy to tragedy and cover a remarkable 
variety of subjects, as they present the lives of many classes 
and: types in Madrid, the provinces and the country. 

There can be little doubt that the Spain which Bena- 
vente has drawn was in need of some violent change, though 
it remains to be seen whether the present Revolution was 
the one which was wanted. The plight of the impoverished 
middle classes in which, as Don Adrian observes in “ El 
Hijo de Polichinela ”’ (1927), ‘‘ one has to be a gentleman 
even if one has nothing to eat,’’ arouses the dramatist’s 
sympathy on several occasions, and he has devoted the 
whole of ‘‘ In the Clouds ”’ (1909) to a study of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the middle classes, particularly with 
regard to marriage. At the end the young hero decides to 
emigrate to a new country, where his wages will not be 
swallowed up by the false appearances to which his social 
position has committed him; and Benavente, while 


Jacinto Benavente. 


Edgar Holt 


apparently sympathising with his decision, seems to 
indicate that the excessive cult of middle-class respecta- 
bility is one of the evils of modern Spain. 

But while Benavente is sympathetic towards the middle 
and lower classes, he has a good deal of satire to spend on 
the higher strata of society, and the needy and greedy 
aristocrats who recur in his plays are hardly a good adver- 
tisement for the upper classes of Spain. A theme which 
often engages his attention is the officious and hypocritical 
attitude of the upper classes in the provinces. Manolo, 
in ‘‘ The Governor’s Wife ”’ (1901), refers to ‘‘ this society 
of Tartuffes, who pretend to defend their principles when 
they are merely defending their pockets”; and the 
delightful comedy, ‘“‘ The Evil Doers of Good” (1905), is 
essentially a plea to the upper classes to abstain from 
interfering with the private lives of the poor. He returns 
to a rather similar attack in ‘“‘ Alfilerazos ”’ (“‘ Pinpricks ’’), 
in which Don Remigio, coming back to the town of his birth 
with a large fortune, is prevented by envy, intrigue and 
prejudice from giving generous and uncritical] assistance to 
his fellow-townsmen. Greater liberty of action for all is 
one of Benavente’s desiderata. 

The life of the country occupies a comparatively small 
place in Benavente’s plays, but it has provided the back- 
ground for one of his finest and most powerful plays— 
“‘ The Passion Flower ”’ (1912). In this play, with its stark 
drama of Esteban’s love for his stepdaughter, La Malquerida 
(the passion flower), we see the Spaniards in their simplest 
form, as creatures of passion; and the actual develop- 
ment of the plot is a deep revelation of Spanish character. 

In spite of the faults which he does not hesitate to 
emphasise, Benavente’s general picture of Spain is not 
drawn in any defeatist spirit. Noble and praiseworthy 
people can be found in his plays, but he shows that con- 
temporary civilisation places too many obstacles in their 


path. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE SPANISH THEATRE By 


The Age of Sentiment and Charm 


Azorin, the gentle essayist of modern Spain, once wrote 
of the drama of his country during the heroic days of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: “It is a theatre 
without mothers and without children, with stereotyped 
characters consisting of chattering young women, grotesque, 
swaggering swordsmen, stupid comedians and of people 
who speak of their honour at every step, and at every step 
commit a thousand villainies.”’ 

This quotation from the famous essayist shows, by 
contrast, what the modern theatre represents, and the 
secret of it all, revealed in the first few words, may be 
summed up in the single word “ sentiment.’”’ The modern 
Spanish theatre is most definitely a theatre with mothers 
and children—a comment intended without cynicism, but 
with a note of mild regret perhaps for the lost masculine 
vitality of the drama of a former age. Yet it would be 
tash to deny that the mothers now introduced upon the 
Spanish stage are characterised with charm and skill ; 
one need only turn for proof of this to the play of Serafin 
and Joaquin Quintero, ‘‘ Puebla de las mujeres” (trans- 
lated by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker under the 
title, ‘‘ The Women Have their Way ”’), which reveals an 
excellent piece of maternal characterisation. More broadly 
it may be said that in the Spanish drama of the present 
day, or at least of the present century, women as characters 
have found a place, and the importance of this new develop- 
ment is hard to exaggerate, for it is symptomatic of the 
new position which women, long repressed by a rigid code, 
are making for themselves. But the passivity of centuries 
still lingers in the characterisation, and the women, how- 
ever neatly drawn, are almost too charming. Doja 
Fernandita, in ‘‘ La consulesa,”’ speaks from her Madri- 
lenian exile of her native Andalusia with a charm which is 
almost excessive. For, truth to tell, the subtle delineation 
of charm, if the play itself be almost invisibly slender, loses 
some of its conviction, and this is perhaps the most evident 
weakness of many of the plays of the Quinteros, of Martinez 
Sierra and of Benavente. It would for example be difficult 
to find in any language a slighter drama than the Quinteros’ 
“El centenario,” familiar to English audiences under the 
title ‘A Hundred Years Old”; it is a play which, in 
spite of the lovely character of Papa Juan, cannot, without 
supreme acting, stand on its own feet. 

“Well,” someone can be heard to say, “‘ why not? 
Surely it is more 
entertaining to 
watch a care- 
fully delineated 
character than 
the swashbuck- 
ling melodrama 
of dizzy, un- 
characterised 
action.” This 
may be true 
enough, but 
there is room 
for compromise, 
and a drama 
without a focal 
point, without 


some sort of 
climax, too 
frequently re- 


sembles a 

photograph of 

still life. And 

life, whatever 

else it may be, 
Don Serafin Alvarez is not still. 

° Quintero. The error 


Hamilton Eames 


represented by this hyper-attenuated drama had its 
beginning some two hundred years ago when the 
Duke of Anjou, Philip V, brought a Bourbon dynasty to 
Spain. The great Calderén, last of a line of brilliant 
dramatists, had 
died in 1681, 
and the nation 
itself was in the 
lowest trough 
of a_ stormy 
decadence. But 
with the be- 
ginning of the 
eighteenth 
century, new 
influences ap- 
peared from 
France to 
scatter what 
remained of the 
old, supremely 
national tradi- 
tion and pre- 
pare the way 
for a drama 
derived from 
the literature of 
the dominating 
country. The 
eyes of the 
Spanish dram- 
atists turned 
from the rich fertility of Andalusia, from the heroic humanity 
of the Conquistadores, from the struggle to redeem the 
Peninsula from the grasp of the infidel to the more sophisti- 
cated, more precious literature of France. There was no 
perceptible merging of the two streams; the French swept 
all before it and thus it came about that Spain abjured the 
noble drama which had been sown and cultivated in the 
soil of the nation. 

And not yet have the dramatists found the compromise 
between what was their own and what they might make 
their own; they write brilliantly ; their characterisation 
is faultless, but somehow they are not quite Spanish. 
There is here no intention of condemning recklessly the 
Spanish drama, for plays have been written which are fully 
as good as any produced contemporaneously by other 
European countries. There is for example the play of 
Martinez Sierra entitled ‘“‘ Cancién de cuna”’ (“‘ The Cradle 
Song’), first produced at the Teatro Lara, Madrid, in 
Ig11, and ten years later at the Times Square Theatre, 
New York, where it was deservedly well received. The 
“story ’’ of the play is simple enough; it concerns a 
foundling baby left at a convent, brought up by the nuns, 
who finally give her in marriage and so return her to the 
world. Yet in spite of this mild foundation the play 
builds extraordinarily well, because the author has found 
the necessary action in the psychological responses of the 
nuns, first to a homeless infant and subsequently to a gay, 
unfettered young lady. It is a play both of light comedy 
and of suppressed tragedy, showing conclusively that the 
author has not only an amazing appreciation of feminine 
psychology, but of humanity as well. 

Of course not all the plays of the Spanish dramatists 
are plays of sentiment, and many have been written with 
their roots deep in national problems. The Quinteros 
made their first great dramatic success with their play, 
““ Malvaloca ”’ (1912), which centres in the familiar problem 
of the rehabilitation of woman. But like most problem 
plays, the problem detracts from the drama, and the type 
is rarely successful. At the same time one such play 


Don Joaquin Alvarez 
Quintero. 
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deserves mention because of its spectacular influence on 
the development of Spain. On January 30th, rgo1, there 
was produced at the Teatro Espafiol, in Madrid, the 
‘‘ Electra’ of Benito Pérez Galdés. The sensation created 
by this intrinsically mediocre play was astounding ; in the 
course of a few months 25,000 copies of the play were sold, 
which, for Spain at that time, was a vast number. Yet 
the central problem seems now very old-fashioned—the 
problem of a young girl who revolts from her spiritual 
guide who tries to control her life, for she has found a new 
happiness and love with a free-thinking scientist. All the 
progressive elements in Spain united in joyous praise of this 
play, and its closing line, ‘‘ Electra is coming to life,’’ was 
changed to ‘‘ Spain is coming to life ’’ by the anti-clerical 
enthusiasts. It marked a new epoch for Spain as perhaps 
no other play in another country has ever done. 

There remains to be mentioned the best genre of the 
modern Spanish drama—that of the farce-comedy, at 
which the Quinteros excel. It is true that, as one critic, 
Mr. L. A. Warren, has written, ‘‘ the existence which they 
most enjoy presenting is the pleasant life of the comfort- 
able in a delightful, conventionalised setting of flowers and 
oranges, gaiety and charm; the traditional, old-fashioned 
Andalusia with just a dash of smart modern manners ”’ ; 
but the brothers Quintero are themselves children of 
Andalusia, of the town of Utrera, and as Andalusians they 
are sensitively aware, not only of the “ traditional, old- 
fashioned Andalusia,’’ but as well of the immense variety 
and colour of Southern Spain. In the sainete (the short 
farce) and the zarzuela (the musical comedy) they are 
supreme. The sainete as a genre extends into the past 
for more than four centuries; it is a derivative of the 
playlets of Juan del Encina, whose ‘“‘ Cancionero,” a 
precious collection of his poetry and eight dramatic pieces, 
first appeared in 1496, and of the pasos of Lope de Rueda 
who, in the century following the ‘‘ Cancionero,”’ materially 
developed the genre. The Quinteros, with their immense 
knowledge of and love for the south of Spain, were the 
perfect dramatists to carry on the native farcical tradition, 
and they have neglected few opportunities to convey with 
the keenest realism the life, manners, mannerisms, customs 
and speech of the inhabitants of Andalusia. 

A word has been said of the zarzuela, which is usually 
translated as ‘‘ musical comedy,”’ but to an English audience 
this translation must be misleading, for it inevitably 
implies saxophones, chorus girls and burlesque skits. The 
zarzuela however has little in common with this associa- 
tion; it strives for realism of character and, in short, is 
only a sainete with music. In some instances the zarzuela 
re-enacts farcically (but not satirically) the heroic tradition 
of the drama of the Spanish Golden Age. There is for 
example ‘‘ La muela del Rey Farfan” (‘‘ King Farfan’s 
Molar ’’), which combines an amusing plot concerning a 
royal toothache with wit of the ancient gracioso type, and 
pleasant songs, some adapted to the old Spanish ballad 
metre. 


But it will be observed that the dramatists mentioned 
here all antedate the War; their drama is roughly con- 
temporaneous with that of Shaw, and like Shaw, they date. 
Yet of the Spanish post-war drama there is little to be said 
except that it has largely continued in its adherence to 
foreign models, and concentrated on the realistic comedy 
of social manners. But this does not imply that the 
Spanish drama has now and for ever fallen upon decadent 
days ; there is always too much drama in the soil of Spain 
and in the character of the Spaniard for this to happen. 
But for many years Spain has been struggling with a multi- 
tude of internal problems, and it has been inevitable that 
the tendency to the recrudescence of a national drama 
should have suffered. There can however be no doubt of 
the future, and when the national storms have once sub- 
sided, the strongest literary manifestation of Spain will 
reassert itself with increased vitality and through new 
geniuses. 
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SPANISH PLAYS 


in English Versions by 
HELEN and HARLEY 
GRANVILLE-BARKER 


By Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez 


QUINTERO 


FOUR PLAYS: 


(2) In one volume, with an 
Introduction by Harley 
Granville-Barker. 

Cloth, ros. 6d. net 

(2) The plays separately, in 


wrappers :— 


THE WOMEN HAVE THEIR 
WAY Second Impression [a2s. 6d. net 


A HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


Fourth Impression [2s. 6d. net 


FORTUNATO 


THE LADY FROM 
ALF AQUEQUE [2s. 6d. net 


*.* A second quartet of Plays will be 
published next year. 


[2s. net 


By Gregorio Martinez 


SIERRA 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; wrappers, 
2s. 6d. net 


“In reading one is spellbound by 
its strength and beauty.” 
Daily News 
THE ROMANTIC YOUNG 
LADY 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; wrappers, 
2s. 6d. net 
and shortly 


A New Play (due for production this 
month at the Haymarket Theatre) : 


TAKE TWO FROM ONE 


Uniform with the foregoing. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON LTD. 
44, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


By SIEGFRIED KOSTERICH 


We have learned at school that history consists chiefly 
of the development of dynasties, complicated successions, 
endless wars and glorious battles. Tradition and custom 
have left so deep marks on our minds that we more or less 
regard that sort of history as quite acceptable and ap- 
propriate to give us an idea of what happened to mankind 
in the olden times. Can it be wondered that thus the 
average public seems to care so little about the so-called 
history ? And yet I cannot really imagine many educated 
people who should not be interested to know how their 
ancestors led their lives; how they ate and dressed; in 
what kind of houses they lived; how they spent their 
working days and holidays ; how they used to make merry ; 
what their manners and customs were like; what sort of 
books they read; whether they worried about problems 
similar to our present ones; whether their emotional life 
was different from ours; and the thousand and one items 
that in reality make the history of the human race. 

It must be admitted that it is not quite easy to draw 
from medizval political documents those interesting points. 
Even after having contrived to heap up sufficient material, 
it will be difficult to find the right viewpoint to write a 
coherent and truthful history of human life and mind. 
Certainly the intellectual state of our own time seems 
particularly differentiated, confused and elusive. Future 
historians, endeavouring to trace the essence of twentieth 
century mentality, will not find their task easy. Yet they 
will have one quite exceptional and extraordinary help. 
Robert Musil, a distinguished Austrian writer, has after 
eight years of silence published a huge novel that contains 
nothing more and nothing less than the complete anatomy, 
origin and development of the intellectual person of our 
age. Without exaggeration one will be able to say that 
this work, ‘‘ Der Mann ohne Ejigenschaften ”’ (‘‘ The Man 
Without Qualities”), comprises all important discoveries 
of all significant German novels of many years past. Here 
is a book which ought to be classified at once into the 
standard production of European literature. 

It is one of the inherent qualities of ‘‘ The Man With- 
out Qualities ’’ that the so-called plot is quite insignificant 
if compared with the general remarks and observations the 
author has to offer. The man without qualities appears 
as the perfect type and personification of the contemporary 
intellectual person. Herr Musil did certainly not under- 
take to write this fiction because of the astounding adven- 
tures of his hero. On the contrary, he wished to give a 
very deep insight into and at the same time a readable 
account of our present mental and spiritual state, and 
created to this end the figure of the hero who brilliantly 
reflects the whole psychological problems of this period. 

One should therefore not approach this book expecting 
to be tickled by some exciting and entertaining events. 
Nothing much happens—and yet the whole world seems 
to pass before our eyes. All philosophies and theories, 
psychologies and viewpoints, attitudes and conceptions of 
life and society are represented and perfectly come to light 
in shape of the different typical characters. It would be 
a useless undertaking to try and tell the “ contents”’ of 
this novel—a task as impossible as the demand to describe 
the essence of our present time in a couple of sentences. 
Only so much that the scene of the drama is Austria. 
The first portion, which plays during the years immediately 
preceding the Great War, is to be followed by a second 
volume that will finish and complete the whole edifice. 

Strikingly bold and admirable is the diction. Herr Musil 
treats the language with superior cleverness, expressing the 
most significant remarks by slight and subtle undertones 
and ironical phrases. There is but one way of getting an 
idea of all this. ‘‘ The Man Without Qualities ’ waits for 
a translator who will make this way passable. 


BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 


By J. D. CrawsHaw 


With the approach of autumn the B.B.C. talks authorities, 
who have doubtless been toiling unseen during the wet and 
chilly summer, begin to display to the world the results 
of their labours, and we gratefully realise that the time is 
not far distant when literary listeners will have something 
to please them. It is true that the beginning of September 
offers few attractions for listeners of this type, apart from 
the usual Monday talks on New Books, given by Miss 
V. Sackville-West and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, and Mr. 
Michael Sadleir’s talks on New Novels on alternate Wednes- 
days (September 2nd and 16th). Those who habitually 
“switch on” for these talks should note that the re- 
arranged evening timing of the B.B.C. programmes has 
brought them ten minutes earlier, so that they will be at 
6.50 p.m. instead of at 7 p.m. 


An Important Series 


The end of September, however, will bring the first talk 
in one of the most interesting series of literary talks that 
the B.B.C. has ever provided. This is a survey of ‘‘ Modern 
Literature’’ by Mr. Harold Nicolson, the distinguished 
author who is already well known to listeners. Instead 
of being obliged to confine himself to the usual half-dozen 
talks, Mr. Nicolson’s series will extend from the end of 
September until the middle of December, and he should 
be able to cover quite a lot of ground in his weekly talks. 
In his introductory talk (Tuesday, September 2gth: 
8.30 p.m.) he will explain the general scope of the series, 
which is intended to depict the developments of the present 
century in the writings of modern authors. 


For School Children and Others 


A new programme of “ talks for schools ’’ will also begin 
towards the end of the month and, as I have previously 
remarked, many of these talks can be heard and enjoyed 
by any older listeners who happen to be free at the time 
when they are given. A series by Mr. S. P. B. Mais on 
““Some Books I Like”’ particularly attracts me, and I 
should like to be able to hear his opening talk on “‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels’ (Wednesday, September 23rd: 3 p.m.). Mr. 
A. Lloyd James is another good broadcaster, and we could 
probably all learn something from his first talk on ‘‘ The 
King’s English ’” (Thursday, September 24th: 2.30 p.m.). 

And lastly, the admirers of the writings of H. G. Wells 
will be glad to have another opportunity of hearing his 
voice. His talk has the delightful title of ‘‘ If I Were 
Dictator’ (Thursday, September 24th: 9.20 p.m.), and. 
I observe, but quite without malice, that it is to be given 
at that time of the week which was recently occupied by 
“Idle Thoughts.” 


(The talks mentioned above are in the National Programme.) 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., and carefull 

typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All wor 
executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon 
Park, S.W.19. 


UTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly typed 


by educated male typists. Good, clear, black 
ribbons used ; new machines. Novelsa speciality, 
but no work too small, not even two-page articles. 
Piay work done for professional playwrights. Ten 
years’ experience, 9d. per 1,000 words. Send stamp 
for perfect samples.—The Authors’ Aid Service 
(B.J.), 67 (B), Princes Avenue, Hull. 
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For the Writers of To-morrow 


THE SHORT 


STORY 


By Alfred Dunning 


In common with other forms of creative work, the 
short story cannot be produced by means of a recipe. 
If such an attempt is made the result is likely to prove 
lifeless and unreadable. The converse holds true, how- 
ever, that an inspired idea or a gripping plot will be just 
as unconvincing if presented in undisciplined fashion. The 
happy mean lies in a recognition of the fact that while 
every writer tells his tale in his own personal way, and 
with his own expressions, manner of arrangement and so on, 
yet the short story has a fundamental pattern, less clearly 
defined than any set of “rules’’ could be, which alone 
makes for perfection. 

This main structure is in four parts—the opening, the 
body, the main climax and the dénouement or unravelling 
of the story. None of these is less important than the 
rest, and the best writer is he who so conceals his art as 
to make each of the parts appear to blend without effort 
into the next. 

The beginning of a short story should be swift and brief. 
Half a dozen lines will often serve to introduce time, place 
and persons. Yet it must be done without suggesting the 
methods of the dramatist, who lists his cast formally and 
treats his time and scene in the same way. Notice the 
rigid economy—without one unnecessary word—in these 
two openings to stories by Wilkie Collins and Oscar Wilde : 

“Shortly after my education at college was finished, I 
happened to be staying at Paris with an English friend. 

We were both young men then, and lived, I am afraid, rather 

a wild life, in the delightful city of our sojourn.” 


“Every afternoon, as they were coming from school, the 
children used to go and play in the Giant’s garden.” 


Time, place, characters, and in one case characterisation, 
all expressed in forty words : 

Then follows the body of the story. In this must be 
developed the plot, the characters, the dialogue, the 
description and all things required for a full appreciation 
of whatever climax you have in mind. That climax will 
be the peak of your tale—the “‘ dramatic moment ” of the 
Browning lyrics which I mentioned last month. But there 
is no reason why you should compel your reader to pass 
through two or three thousand unstimulating words before 
you reach it. All through the body of your tale the 
““temperature’’ should be rising. To bring this about, 
introduce minor climaxes—say two—in exactly the same 
way that the writer of a detective novel contrives to end 
each chapter with a surprise. These climaxes are in the 
nature of aperitives for the main crisis to come. They are 
minor—but essential. 

And then comes the zenith of your story. If this is weak, 
nothing will save your manuscript from a return journey 
to your desk. The same thing will result if it is improbable 
or far-fetched. 

But if it is otherwise, it contributes largely to your 
victory. _I do not imply by this that the climax to every 
short story must be “ terrific.”” But if there is to be no 
great surprise at the end, then the general level of interest 
and writing in the body of the story must be high indeed. 
For this reason, and without disparaging a young writer’s 
ability to reach this high level after practice, I am inclined 
to suggest a beginning being made with “ surprise ending ” 
stories. 

There remains the dénouwement or explanation. If you 
have worked up your climax smartly, this may well be 
limited to half a dozen words—or even none at all. For 
your climax will not only blind the reader with surprise, 
but illumine his understanding at the same time. As an 
example there is Ambrose Bierce’s story, ‘“‘ A Horseman 


in the Sky,” in which a sentinel in the Northern Army 
(American Civil War) has a father in the enemy’s service. 
One day he sees a Confederate horseman near the camp, 
falters and then—shoots the horse. The animal falls over 
a cliff, taking its rider with it. And later the sentinel has 
to report. 

««* Was there anybody on the horse ?’ 

** * Yes.’ 

*** Who ?’ 

My father.’ 

“‘ The sergeant rose to his feet and walked away. ‘ Good 
God !’ he said.” 


Next month we shall examine some of the components 
of story technique—including that all-important matter of 
dialogue. 


For Reading 


“ Short-Story Writing for Profit,” by Michael Joseph. 

‘The Contemporary Short Story,” by H. T. Baker. 

“* The Study of the Short Story,” by H. S. Canby. 
Also widely differing types of short story : 

‘In the Midst of Life,” by Ambrose Bierce. 

“The Four Million,” by O. Henry. 

‘‘Many Cargoes,”” by W. W. Jacobs. 

“The Country of the Blind,” by H. G. Wells. 

“The Necklace,”” by Guy de Maupassant. 


Competition 


Take the climax of the Trial Scene in ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice’ from ‘‘ A pound of that same merchant’s flesh 
is thine ” to ‘‘ Thou diest and all thy goods are confiscate,” 
rewriting it as the ending to a modern short story. 


Result of July Competition 


The prize for the best reply concerning the most useful 
literary form is awarded to Elizabeth Myers, ‘‘ Mosley,” 
Lauderdale Road, Ribbleton, Preston, for the following : 


“ THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


To-day, the drama may still be considered the most 
influential mode of literature. To watch a good play is to be 
entirely divorced from our ordinary life, and to undergo a 
certain form of death. Everyday existence is laid down, and 
we take up instead the life or lives of the characters moving 
before us, and thus experience emotions which normally 
we might never know, live lives we have not dreamed of, and 
our experience is accordingly brightened and amplified. 

A novel, sufficiently interesting, can no doubt accomplish 
the same for us, but in the drama living men move before us ; 
we see the action, vividly and really, and nothing stirs us more 
quickly than the sight of other people’s tragedies and comedies. 

We know more of the Irish through Synge and O’Casey 
than through Liam O’Flaherty or James Stephens, and 
Lancashire lives for ever in “‘ Hindle Wakes.’”’ At an Ibsen 
play we experience all the nameless fear of the Lady of the 
Sea—the tragedy of Hedda Gabler; at the brilliant Wilde 
play we feel superior and witty with his Society dandies ; and 
know in turn the suspicions of Othello, the tears, laughter and 
questions of O’Neill’s sailor characters, the stoicism of Scrubby 
from ‘‘ Outward Bound,” and can extemporise with Dustman 
Dolittle, love joyfully with Mary Rose, and live for an hour in 
a marvellous dream world with Oliphant Down, Strindberg 
and Maurice Maeterlinck. 

The success of the play lies in its power to waken our 
emotions. 


Highly commended are the entries of John W. Tasker 
(Gainsborough), Kathleen Hogben (Folkestone), Yvonne 
Hallam (Nottingham), W. P. Grieve (Monkseaton), Ruth K. 
Watt (London, N.W.), E. M. Nicol (Edinburgh), Ethel Mary 
Hulf (Balham), G. A. Taylor (St. Leonards-on-Sea), Ronald 
F. Aggett (Cardiff), to whom certificates have been sent. 
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“THE THEATRE’ MOVES TO SOUTHWARK (December, | 598) 


(Prize-winning entry in last month’s competition for ‘‘ Writers of To-morrow ”’) 


The young Templar drew not unwillingly into the warm 
shelter of a bookseller’s in Paul’s Church Yard, thrust 
his head inside, and pounced on a gallant who was poking 
amongst some play books. 

“‘Good morrow, Master Vescey, will you be still in the 
dust cheapening old Hieronimo and his kin?” The 
gallant swung round in surprise. 

“Ah, is’t you? You gave me a sore start.’’ The 
Templar took a glance to one side to make sure that his 
cloak was thrown back in the correct—and incidentally 
chilly—mode, despite the sleety wind, and went on at 
some speed, a mischievous gleam in his eye. 

“IT thought to have met you ere this—I have brave 
news for you.—Stay. Boy, carry my cloak back to my 
lodging, and bring me the orange-tawny to the usual 
ordinary. Thou need’st not out-run the wind.—So, go 
on. I shrewdly suspect that yonder princox discovers 
my doings abroad among his city gossips.” 

“?*Twas ever the way of pages and serving wenches. 
There’s more mirth afoot in Shoreditch. Old Giles Allen, 
the landlord, hath it in his musty liegers that the lease 
of the land where the Theatre stands is expired, and he 
hath told the players they can e’en go rant in the highway 
for him, for they get no fresh lease save at a dear 
cost.” 

“‘*Tis heavy news for the copy-holders, the more as they 
have a new play on the bills this week. How do the 
players bear them in this ill estate?” 

“Oh, there’s the jest. Last night they made a privy 
muster of all the mad squarers and quarrelling Paul’s 
men, that will tell you they dined with my Lord Chamber- 
lain though in truth they did but dine with Duke Hum- 
phrey ; and at this present they are bearing off the play- 
house parcel-meal between them. Not a nail or a clicket 
will they leave to Allen and his ingles, and they bear it 
away with such a ruffling complexion that not the con- 
stable nor any other dare let them, though ’twere his 
proper goods they had in hand.—But we burn daylight. 
If we take a pair of oars at the water-gate we can attend 
the issue presently on the spot.” 

They hurried down to the steps, where half a dozen 
scullers contested their custom. Near the Theatre they 
met a cartload of timber, which was stopped by a knot 
of men just as the two drew up with it. 


“The Devil in his proper person—'tis Master Allen, 
and yonder is Will Kemp, he that plays the clowns, with 
wood from the Theatre. Here’s old coil ready to begin ! ”’ 

While the landlord had a violent argument with Kemp, 
some of those with him had gone on, and one now returned 
with news of the Burbage brothers’ heroic plan of whole- 
sale removal; but before he could speak a boy of the 
play-house came rushing up with ‘‘ Master Allen, your 
theatre is turned stroller ! ’’ 

Allen brandished his roll of deeds, almost threw them, 
then remembered and flung off through the laughter of 
“the opposed rascality.’’ ‘‘ Would he had thrown the 
instrument after me,’”’ laughed Kemp as he set on again. 

“ He is bursting with choler,’’ said the gallant as they 
moved on to the centre of the disturbance. 
if he do not make them cry hold.” 

“Never fear them. True, he is sending a sort of bluster- 
ing buff-jerkins against them, but the Burbage boys are 
no gulls to vail to their fanfarrado, and Peter Street, that 
is their carpenter, is as sad as a cold pudding, that moves 
for no man.” 


marle 


While Master Allen was receiving an ungentle welcome, 
the crowd recognised many popular faces about the half- 
demolished theatre—the two Burbages carrying on their 
father’s torch though it was but a link of tow, with 
Heminges, Phillips, Shakespeare the poet, and all their 
friends come to help break camp. Much argument, some 
scuffling, much laughter and jostling from the crowd ; 
then Allen retired. 

“As I said,” chuckled the Templar. ‘Saw you not 
how they dwindled when the buffets began ? They have 
no stomach for a bloody coxcomb, so they are finding 
betimes that they have eggs on the split elsewhere. Nay, 
never follow them, if you love me—let them go, and the 
Devil with them. Let us go seek Master Burbage and 
break with him about the new play-house.”’ 

“As you will. So the Theatre is gone shot-free and 
tis Master Allen must rant on the highway ! 

The carts rolled off to Maid Lane in the winter dusk : 
the actors dusted their hands as they looked around at 
the splintery remains, and the disgruntled Allen threw a 
curse back at them as their laughter drifted up on the 
wind from the river. 

The Theatre had moved. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than October 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—One Gurnea for the best discovered sonnet by 
Mr. William Shakespeare which incidentally 
supplies more exact information about the 
writer, Mr. W. H. and the Dark Lady. Competi- 
tors should indicate whereabbduts in the sequence 
the sonnet is supposed to occur. 


II.—-Hatr a GuIngeA for the best suggestion (not over 
one hundred words in length) of a character 
in English history since the opening of 
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the sixteenth century, who has not as yet 
been adequately portrayed by a “‘ modern” 
biographer. 


III.—TuHrREE New Books for the sender of the 
best quotation from twentieth-century English 
poetry applicable to any book advertised in 
this number. 


IV.—THE BookmAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


Results of July Entries 


I.—OnE GUINEA for the best sonnet entitled ‘‘ Don 
Quixote: Modern Fashion” is awarded to 
L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton Road, S.W.17, 
for the following : 


DON QUIXOTE: MODERN FASHION 


He trots astride his outworn hobby, fain 
To right the wrongs that spoil our modern age, 
Wielding for weapon an old-fashioned brain, 
And tended by green memory for page. 
How earnestly he tilts at Giant Doubt, 
Whose noisy vanes make sport for every wind ! 
How bravely charges, with a senile shout, 
The bright young armies with their sheep-like mind ! 
He breaks a lance in liberty’s defence, 
Dreaming that men are worthy to be free, 
And fondly strives for old-world reticence 
And courtly manners as they used to be. 

A butt, a seer, forlornly dignified, 

Whose cause had perished ere Victoria died. 


Highly commended are the sonnets of John E. Woods 
(Coventry), L. V. Upward (London, N.W.), T. Bellamy 
Noble (Thetford), Alice E. Collinge (Harwood), John 
Purdie (Paisley), A. Clark (Edinburgh), Eleanor 
Pinnington (Norwich). 


II.—Many book-titles consist of phrases of some 
well-known quotation, after the manner of 
“If Winter Comes.”’ HALF A GUINEA is offered 
for the best phrases taken from the Sonnets of 
William Shakespeare which would serve as 
titles for (i) a detective “thriller,” (ii) a 
pamphlet on Free Trade v. Protection, (iii) a 
textbook on Psychoanalysis, (iv) a history of 
lesser-known tribes of Africa, (v) an American 
musical comedy, (vi) a new literary magazine. 


This competition afforded a number of most amusing 
entries. Many competitors unearthed titles of pure 
brilliance for one or two of the books, but became 
unexpectedly pedestrian for the rest. The prize is 
awarded to W. Roberts, 9, Henleaze Road, Bristol, 
for the following list : 

(i) A DETECTIVE THRILLER. 

Most Heinous Crime.’’—Sonnet xix. 
(ii) A PAMPHLET ON FREE TRADE v. PROTECTION. 
_ “Wealth is Found.”—Sonnet lxxv. 
(iii) A TEXTBOOK ON PsyCHOANALYSIS. 
What’s in the Brain ? ’’—Sonnet cviii. 
(iv) A History oF LESSER-KNOWN TRIBES OF AFRICA. 
“Tann’d Antiquity.’’—Sonnet Ixit. 
(v) AN AMERICAN MusicaL CoMEDY. 
“Spot the Beauty.”—Sonnet xcv. 
(vi) A New LiTERARY MAGAZINE. 
“ The Tenth Muse.’’—Sonnet xxxviit. 


though I preferred ‘‘ The Edge of Doom for (i), ‘‘ Inter- 
change of State” for (ii), ‘Our Maladies Unseen ”’ for 


(iii), and “.A Modern Quill ”’ for (vi), which titles were 
suggested by various competitors. Highly commended 
are the entries from N. W. Brown (Narberth), Lieut. J. 
Drummond, R.N. (Cranbrook), R. Dawbeny (Walton 
St. Mary), Olga R. Cowen (London, N.W.), P. M. Stone 
(Waltham, Mass., U.S.A.), L. V. Upward (London, 
N.W.), John Purdie (Paisley), Gertrude Hancox (New 
Malden), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), Charlotte 
Mann (Norwich). 


fIII.—Hatr a Gurnea for the best suggestions, made 
in a letter of not more than 250 words, for new 
features for THE BooKMAN, is awarded to Miss 
Ethel M. Kennedy, “ Heeneholme,’’ Heene 
Place, Worthing. 


I also wish to thank May W. Harrison (Lincoln), 
S. Barrington McClean (Glasgow), Mrs. May Belben 
(Wimborne), John E. Woods (Coventry), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Muriel M. Malvern (Cheltenham), I. Leili 
Jackson (New York) for their suggestions, all of which 
will be carefully considered. There is one feature 
mentioned by nearly everyone—a column for correspon- 
dence. But I would like to remark that any corre- 
spondence of a nature sufficiently interesting to other 
readers is, and always has been welcomed by THE 
BooKMAN. 


IV.—TuHRFE New Books for the sender of the 
best quotation from twentieth-century English 
poetry applicable to any book advertised in 
this number are awarded to John E. Woods, 
63, Mayfield Road, Earlsdon, Coventry, for the 
following : 


THIS MECHANICAL WORLD. By Morton Mott-SMITH. 
(Appleton.) 


“Here tulips bloom as they are told.” 
Brooke, The Old Vicarage, Grantchester. 


We also select for printing : 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. By DorotHy MARGARET STUART. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


“|. . One of those astounding females 
Born in a chaster, pre-Edwardian day.” 


GILBERT FRANKAU, One of Them (III, 5). 


(L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton Road, S.W.17.) 
THE ETERNAL MASCULINE. By Hector HawtTon. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


“°E wants to finish ’is little bit, 
An’ ’e wants to go ’ome to ’is tea.” 


RupyarD Kip.inG, The Five Nations. 


(Anna D. Whyte, c/o High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, 415, Strand, London.) 


V.—-THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to P. M. Stone, 12, Lexington Terrace, 
Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 


CROSSWORD NO. 9. 


The Prize is awarded to Fred B. Urquhart, 1, Fraser 
Grove, Wardie, Edinburgh, for his solution : 

Even that of Shakespeare fades into insignificance beside this 
of Shaw’s in G. B. S.’s own estimation. 


We also highly commend the entries of John E. Woods 
(Coventry), W. C. T. Cole (Dublin). 


COUPON for SEPTEMBER, 1931 
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Books of the Month 


Books received from July 12th to August |2th 


(Books reviewed in this number are not included in list, nor does the inclusion of a book preclude review in a 
subsequent issue. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 
ADELPHI.”’—The Genteel Tradition at Bay. 
Santayana. Is. 
“ DaLHousIE REviEw ” (Halifax, Nova Scotia).—Chester- 
ton, Shaw and Woodrow Wilson. Herbert L. Stewart. 
HeFFeR.—Paper Aeroplanes. H. G. G. Herklots. 5s.— 
Rainer Maria Rilke. Frederico Olivero. 7s. 6d. 


METHUEN.—The Wind in the Bus-Tops. C. P. Hawkes. 
7s. 6d. 


George 


EDUCATIONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF LonDON PREss.—The Columbus Regional 


Geographies. Senior Series, Book Three. Leonard 
Brooks and Robert Finch. 3s. 3d. 
FICTION 


(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


Bopiey Hreap.—The Winning Trick. Neville Brand. 

Coiitins.—Storms and Teacups. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 

PETER Davies.—Cat Without Substance. Sylva Norman. 

Grant & Murray.—Under the Beacon Lights. Halbert J. 
Boyd. 

Joun Hamitton.—The Whisperer. J. M. Walsh. 

Harrap.—lIs This Revenge? L. R. Gribble-—The Neck- 
lace of Death. Henry Holt.—Seventh Sin. Joy 
Baines. 

HEINEMANN.—The Week-End Omnibus. 
—Fifteen Rabbits. Felix Salter. 
Night. Thomas Moult. 

Hopper & StouGuHton.—Admiral Blades. R. J. White.— 
Adele & Co. Dornford Yates.—Paradise Ltd. 
Florence Kilpatrick.—The Man at the Carlton. Edgar 
Wallace.—Sundown. Dyke Acland.—The Doctor of 
Lonesome River. Edison Marshall——Man Made the 


Various Authors, 
6s.—Saturday 


Town. Ruby M. Ayres.—Out All Night. J. E. 
Buckrose. 
Hurst & Biackett.—In Desperation. E. W. Savi. 


Hutcuinson.—The Lion’s Way. C. J. Stoneham.—The 
New Poor. “ Rita.”—Gay Go Up. Anne Hepple.— 
Pack Mule. Ursula Bloom.—The Silver Arrow. 
Anthony Wynne.—Folly’s Coombe. Joscelyn Fox- 
croft. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Gentle Binns. 


Edgar Jepson.—The 
South Foreland Murder. 


J. S. Fletcher.—Kit of Kit’s 


Folly. W. Riley—The Fakir’s Curse. Kennedy 
Bruce. 

WERNER Laurie.—Damaged Goods. Upton Sinclair. 
38. 6d. 


Warp, Locx.—At the Sign of the Grid. Horace Annesley 
Vachell.—The Emerald Necklace. A. R. and R. K. 


Weekes. : 

Sampson Low.—When a Man Loves. Henry St. John 
Cooper. 

METHUEN.—River Man. Leonard Lupton. Red Pepper 
Returns. Grace S. Richmond.—The World Against 
Mary. J. M. Frank. 

Nasu & Grayson.—The Crime Without a Flaw. Leslie 
Despard. 


NEwneEs.—The Law of the Lariat. Oliver Strange. 


STANLEY PauL.—Streets of Shadows. Leslie Macfarlane. 
—Bird of the Dawn. Florence Lawford. 
Grant RicHarps. — The Private Encounter. 

Bury. 
HUMPHREY Tavern. Panait Istrati. 
WricGut & Brown.—The Eternal Instinct. 
—The Curse of Carlyon. E. Everett Green.—House 


of Storms. Hilda Bridges——The Screen of Life. 
N. Wheatcroft Holmes. 


Adrian 


Arthur Applin. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
GRANT & MurRray.—The Secret of Flodden. Translated 
by W. Mackay Mackenzie. 5s. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Holiday. Frances Noyes Hart. 7s. 6d. 


Sampson Low.—Some Queer People. Ladbroke Black. 
12s. 6d. 


Lunp, HumpuHRIES.—Ten Generations of a Potting Family. 


HEINEMANN. 


Compiled by Robert Nicholls. 3s. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
GEOFFREY BLEs.—Puppets in Yorkshire. Walter Wilkin- 


son. 7s. 6d. 

Nort the Nudists. Frances 
Mason Merrill. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—In the Enemy’s Country. Joseph Crozier. 
7s. 6d. 

Sampson Low.—The Pageant of Transport Through the 


Ages. W. H. Boulton. 12s. 6d—An Army With 
Banners. Vera Kingston. tf2s. 6d. 


PEaRsSoN.—Writing For a Living. E. M. Gill. 

PICKERING & INGLIS.—New Gems of Song. 2s. 6d. 

RipER.—Man and the Universe. Walter Wynn. 

R.T.S.—The Journal of a Tent Dweller. 
3s. 6d. 

Votta Bureau (Washington, D.C.).—The Story of Lip- 
Reading. Fred De Land.—Hearing and the School 


Child. John L. Waldeman, Francis A. Wade and 
Carl W. Aretz. $2.10. 


WAaRNE.—Nature in the Garden. 
vols., 2s. 6d. each. 


and 


2s. 6d. 


4s. 6d. 
Fay Inchfawn. 


Edward Step. Two 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


HovuGuton—The Outlaw, and The Spell. L. A. Gibbs, 
3s. 6d.—Face to Face. E.S. Darmody. ts. 
Ceci, PALMER.—The Gates of Ur. W.G. Hole. 3s. 6d. 


POETRY 


ELKIN MaTtHEws & Marrot—Poems. Ernest Lewin. 
7s. 6d.—Poems. Dwight Ripley.—The Lost Traveller. 
Richard Anderson. 3s. 6d.—My Fairy Friends. 
Margaret Arudt. 3s. 6d. 

MINcHIN & GrBBs (Gloucester).—When the World Was 
Young. Henry Bevis. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PrEss.—The Oxford Lists. 
Boultbee. 4s. 6d.—Jeanne d’Arc at Rouen. 
W. Mendell. 4s. 6d. 

Ceci, PatmMER.—The Golden Thurible. 
Childe. 5s.—Terra Incognita. 


Clarence 


Wilfred Rowland 
Eug. Martin. 2s. 6d. 
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Quota Press.—Songs of a Commercial Traveller. Cabal 
Bradley. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL.—The Scientific World View. William 
Kay Wallace. 15s. 


PICKERING & INGLIS.—The Lord’s Day, or the Sabbath ? 
Norman C. Dick. 3s. 


Wititiams & NorGATE.—The Emperor’s New Clothes. 
Confessions of a Biologist. Johan Hjut. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


ADELPHI.””—The Theory of Polarity. Geoffrey Sainsbury. 
3s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY Press.—The Winter’s Tale. 6s. 

WERNER LaurIE.—Daughters of Ishmael. -R. W. Kauff- 
man. 3s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—Lift-Luck on Southern Roads. Tickner Ed- 
wards. 5s. 

JoHN Murray.—Barberry Bush. The Foolish Virgin. 
Hildegarde. Outlaw Love. Kathleen Norris. 2s. each. 

STANLEY PauL.—A Wife Out of Egypt. Norma Lorrimer. 
2s. 6d. 


ADDITIONAL BOOKS RECEIVED 


List held over from last month 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Hell in the Foreign Legion. Ernst F, 
Lohndorff. 8s. 6d. 

DeEntT.—The Forester’s Wife. Extracted by Margot Robert 
Adamson. 6s.—The City of God. Saint Augustine. 
7s. 6d. 

Harrap.—The Moon Mistress. Jehanne D’Orliac. 12s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—Nelson. Freidrich M. Kircheisen. 

JARROLDs.—Prometheus and Epimetheus. Carl Spitteler. 
7s. 6d. 

REEvEs.—The Bowed Harp. Otto Andersson. 

ScHOLARTIS Press.—An Anthology of Contemporary 
Italian Prose. F. Guercio. 7s. 6d. 

MarTIN SECKER.—Ludwig Renn. 7s. 6d. 

ULLSTEIN (Berlin).—Deutsche Arbeit. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hoppek & StouGuton.—The Philosophica: Basis of 
Biology. J. S. Haldane. 
JaRROLDS.—Common-sense and the Child. Ethel Mannin. 


6s. 
Lonomans.—The English Adventurers. Clennell Wilkin- 
son. 3s. 6d. 


Joun Murray.—Dear Countrymen. S. L. Bensusan. 

Ceci. PatmMER.—In Search of English Windmills. R. 
Thurston Hopkins and Stanley Freese. 6s. 

PickERING & INGLIs.—The Spirit-led Life. George Good- 
man. 3S.—1,000 Acts and Facts. H. Pickering. 

RipER.—Of Shoes and Ships. Thomas Foster. 4s. 6d. 

WarneE.—French Dishes for English Tables. J. Berjane. 
5s.—What to Eat and Drink in France. Austin de 
Croze. 5s. 

Wittiams & NorGate.—The Re-making of Marriage. 
Poul Bjerre. 

Wricut & Brown.—England‘s Lead to World Prosperity. 
“ Revivalist.”” Is. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


FELIK BarBIER.—Dawn Was Theirs. Peggy Barwell 
and Nigel Morland. 2s. 6d. 

HovuGcuton.—The Man Who Came Back. John Font- 
mell. 2s. 6d.—The House of Admetus. J. M. S. 
. Tompkins. 2s. 6d. 

LonGMANS.—English Music. Sir W. H. Hadow. 3s. 6d. 


POETRY 
CHRISTOPHERS.—Tragedy Under Lucifer. Anthony Cross- 
ley. 5s. 
Cottins.—Village Symphony. Robert Gathorne-Hardy. 
6s. 
Co_uMBIA Press.—He Shall Not Rise. A. R. D. Fair- 
burn. 6s. 


DaniEL.—Arrows of Flame. Meredith Starr. 7s. 6d. 

Dovucias.—Twenty-eight Poems. A. A. Le M. 
Simpson. 3s. 6d. 

HEFFER.—St. Patrick and Other Poems. R. K, Ellis. 
2s. 6d. 


LoncMans.—Schiller’s Wallenstein. Rendered in English 
Verse by A. F. Murison. 12s. 6d. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PrEss.—Dark Certainty. Dorothy 
Belle Flanagan. 6s. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE.—Love in London and The Tidal Town. Wilson 
Benington. 6s. 

Grant Ricuarps.—The Garden of the Gods. A. E. 
Mackey. 5s. 

SELWyN & BLount.—St. George and the Dragon. Alan 
McGlashan. 3s. 6d. 

STOCKWELL.—Echoes from the Hills. Charles H. Hunter. 
3s. 6d.—Marchente. Stanbury Thompson. 2s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREsS.—The World of the New 
Testament. T. R. Glover. 6s. 

JONATHAN CapE.—The Enduring Quest. H. A. Overstreet, 
Ios. 6d. 
HEFFER.—The Divine in Man. W.C. de Pauley. 3s. 6d. 
PICKERING & INGLIs.—The Outlined Acts. Robert Lee. 
3s.—Similes of the Ungodly. Robert Lee. Is. 
SHEED & WaRD.—Essays of a Catholic. Hilaire Belloc. 
7s. 6d. 

StocKWELL.—Ad Astra: Astronomical Sermons. Rev, 
Canon Silas Evans. 2s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PreEss.—The Hellenistic Elements 
in Christianity. Anathon Aall. 3s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Boptey Heap.—An Agatha Christie Omnibus. 7s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—Shakespeare‘s Workman- 
ship. Sir A. Quiller-Couch. 5s. 

Dent.—Fate and Free-Will. A. S. Wadia. 2s. 6d. 

Dent.—The Complete Works of William Hazlitt. Vols. 
VI and VIII. £15 15s. the set. | 

HEATH CRANTON.—Two Men of Alexandria. 
Gaussen. 2s. 

HEINEMANN.—Mary Lee. 5s.—Declaration of Love. 
3s. 6d.—Harvest in Poland. 5s.—Geoffrey Dennis. 

HEINEMANN.—The Cruise of the Dream Ship. Ralph 
Stock. 5s. 

Hutcuinson.—See-Saw. G. B. Stern. 3s. 6d.—Panto- 
mime. G. B. Stern. 3s. 6d.—The Bab Ballads. 
W. S. Gilbert. 2 vols. 6s. each. 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY PREss.—Wuthering Heights. Emily 
Bronté.—Uncle Remus. Joel Chandler Harris. 2s. 
each. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY PrEss.—Sense and Sensibility. Jane 
Austen. (World’s Classics.) 2s. 

Puitre EarLeE.—Pat and His Friends. John Brown. 6d. 
—Rosamund Gray. Charles Lamb. 6d. 

SHAYLOR.—The Land of Singing Flowers. Eveline Young. 

UNIVERSITY OF LoNnDON Press.—Pauline. N. Hardy 
Wallis. 5s. 

WarneE.—The Nuttall Encyclopedia. G. Elgie Christ and 
A. L. Haydon. 7s. 6d. 
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FROM SPAIN. 


“THE BOOKMAN” 


CROSSWORD No. 11 


Solution to Crossword IX 


S E 
E\LIAIMIN| O 
THROM 
(CARRY 
Hit MIA 
L 
ARES 
SiJ MIEIN|A 
SIO |AIMIE|S J B 
S|IWEES |0 
TIAIRILIE|TIOIN 
Tiv 
L EIN 
PILIA PILI |AINIT 


By ProcrustTEs ” 


A Guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution who 


supplies the best clue for 11 down. 


CLUES ACROssS : 


Faithful participant in fantastic adventures. 
Verb. 


Fifteenth century Franciscan who adapted lyric forms to 
devout purposes (initials). 


Reverse 58. 
Name of several Spanish sovereigns. 


Reverse the first name of an Arab poet of Spanish descent 
who founded a mystic and amorous school of poetry in 
the twelfth century. 


In command. 

Curtail 44. 

Jumble the province -of 30 down. 
Begin 35 down. 

Distinguished contemporary Spanish writer. 
Behead Spanish for “ scrape.”’ 

In English an exclamation ; in Sp 


Italian whose Commedia degli I 
Lope de Rueda (initials). 


English for 22. 
Adverb. 


Alternative. 


sh an article. 


nt was imitated by 


Begin 2 down. 

Reverse 43. 

Dutch river. 

Verb. 

Spanish king. 

18. 

The most important person in Spain. 
Remo (translate). 

Greatest of them all. 

Verb. 

9. 

Alce (translate). 

Negative. 

And others. 

Behead Spain’s greatest dramatist. 


59- 


61. 


Placed¥for political reasons on some of 7 down’s works. 
Spanish pronoun. 
The pence will take care of themselves. 


Predecessor in diplomatic office of a distinguished cx 
temporary Spanish writer. 


CLivuEs Down : 


& 


Spanish numeral. 

Grown in Spain. 

Spanish female relative. 

Spanish female monkey (reversed). 


Castilian poet who, while in the act of singing his plato 
love, was slain by a jealous husband. 


Rudolf Valentino did much to spread his fame as a novel: 


Contemporary author of Figuras de Ja Pasién and El Hu; 
Dormido. 


Urnas (translate). 
Nuestro (translate). 


The vazon on this popular theme is a feature of ez 
Spanish poetry. 


Reverse 41. 

Spanish title. 

Spanish numeral. 

Negative prefix. 

Chilian poet whose Avauco domado appeared in 1596. 
Behead a Spanish artist. 

Descriptive of Don Quixote’s Figura. 

Behead a Spanish fast. 

Curtail the nineteenth-century author of Gritos del Com’ 1 
Jumble 4o. 

Luis de Leén was one. 


Spanish adjective descriptive of the scene of Sangn 
Arena (by 7 down). 


For example. 

Spanish name feared in the Netherlands. 
Sobre (translate). 

Preposition. 

Spanish harvest. 

Jumble Spanish meat. 

Synonym for 44. 


Jumble the author of Didlogo de la Dignidad del Homb 
(1492-1530). 
One of 47’s two survived him. 


2 


Ss 7 fs 
10 n 
N 
20 2? 3 
a7 
30 
32 
35 36 138 39 
47 50 
32 3 54 35 
56 57 58 


61 


1B 
38. 
60. 
| | 
| 
| 
| d 
| | 
: 
| 12. 
| 
29. 
5- 33- 
35- 
10. 38. ° 
13. 
I4. | 
15. 42. 
16. 44- 
18. 46. 
19. 47- 
24. 48. 
25. 49. : | 
27. 5st. 
| 
31. 
32. 
34- | 
37- 
40. ] 
42. 
43- 
45- 
47- 
52. 
53. | 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


LONDON 


Summer Rambles 


July 11th.—Under the expert guidance of Mr. T. W. Hill, who was accompanied by Mrs. Hill and 
Miss Marian Hill, a large party visited Rochester. On arrival, Mr. Hill presented each member with a 
map of the city, and with astonishing ease and swiftness he moved the party from one point of interest 
to another, keeping strictly to the time-table of a most carefully prepared programme. Mr. Hill was 
assisted by various leading officials in Rochester, and in the Cathedral members rested for awhile, as the 
Dean with gracious courtesy received them, and in a few words expressed a kindly welcome, and admitted 
his own personal sympathy with all booklovers. In our limited space the houses visited cannot be 
enumerated. We remember especially Eastgate House, where Mr. G. E.Dibley received us; Watts’s 
Charity, with Mr. F. Campbell to tell us of its varied inmates night after night ; and Mr. J. L. Percival’s 
entertaining and instructive talk at the Guildhall, where the City Regalia had been specially displayed 
for our inspection. Then there were peeps at the Castle, the Dean’s garden, Minor Canon’s Row, Restoration 
House, etc. Mr. Harris, whose knowledge of Rochester is unequalled, and whose activities at the Pageant 
will be remembered by all visitors, kindly accompanied us on the tour. To all these friends, and to Mr. Hill 


for his indefatigable leadership, Mr. E. V. Bayliss expressed a vote of thanks, after tea at the famous 
Bull Inn. 


September 12th.—By kind permission of the Right Hon. the Earl of Jersey, Mr. Fred A. Turner, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), will conduct a visit to Osterley Park, meeting members at Osterley District 


Station, conducting them through the Park to the house, and giving a short historical account of its principal 
features. 


October roth.—A special autumn ramble (half-day or whole day) to Leatherhead and Effingham has 

been arranged by four members of the Circle. The officials of the Royal School for the Blind have kindly 

| promised to receive the party, and members will have an opportunity of seeing some two hundred and fifty 

sightless workers at their task of manufacturing a widely different variety of articles. The approximate 
cost of the whole-day visit will be 6s. 6d. (including luncheon and tea). 


Programme 


The new session at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, will open on October 14th, and the lecturers up 
to Christmas will be : 


October 14th.—Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson: ‘The Sad State of the — glish Theatre.” © 
| November 11th.—Mr. Cecil Roberts: ‘‘ Half-Way—and a little farther.” 
| November 25th.—Mr. Henry W. Nevinson: (Subject to be announced). 


cember gth.—Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, M.A.: “‘ The Dynasts.” 
Complete programme ready shortly. 


Full particulars from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone- Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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atermans 
the worlds 
leader 


| 


smart writing 
equipment..... 


’“ Only the best is good enough.” That is the Waterman 
tradition. 


Every Waterman's Pen, no matter what its style or price, 
is perfect in every particular. It is the last word in 
writing efficiency. 4 

The coloured Waterman are choice examples of pen 
artistry. Never before have such beautiful pens been 
available. They are in great demand for presentations ; 
indeed all Waterman's, whether black or coloured, make 
most acceptable gifts. 


Models illustrated : No. 94, a man’s pen, in three novel 
colour-effects : Agate-Brown, Shaded-Blue and Pearl-Grey. 
** Set-back ” top, clip fitted high, leaving very little of the 
pen visible in the pocket. New style mounting. Wonder- 
ful value at 25/-. Pencil to match, 12/6. Set, 37/6. 


Patrician. Also for men. Handcrafted finish. Extra 
large ink capacity. Big, gold nib. Colours: Emerald, 
Turquoise, Nacre, Jet and Onyx. Price, 42/-. Pencil, 
2!/-. Set, 63/- 


Lady Patricia. Designed expressly for women’s needs. 
Five colours as “ Patrician.” Price 21/-. Pencil, 12/6. 
Set, 33/6. 


_ 


LADY PATRICIA 
5 colours 


21 


Desk Stand No. 6162}. In 
white or green onyx, with pencil 
groove. Pen in two tone § 
colours, fitted with gyro sheath 

to hold it in any position. é 
Price complete, 37/6. Other 
beautiful models for home or 
office use, 32/6 to £50. 


PATRICIAN 
5 colcurs 
wie Ask to see the Waterman range at 
Stationers, Jewellers and Stores. 
No. 94 L, G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corner 
colours Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
25/0 Made in U.S.A. 


and Canaia 


Use Waterman's INK for all pens. 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY WYMAN & SONS Lrp., LONDON, READING AND FAKENHAM.—SEPTEMBER, 1931. 
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